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The very earliest decorations for Christmas to be 
seen along the city streets are on the drinking-shops ; 
and nowhere is more prominence given than there to 
twinings of evergreen and of holly. 
devotion is not stealing “the livery of the court of 
heaven to serve the Devil in,” then, pray, what is? 

Every teacher in a Sunday-school has a duty to the 
school as a whole, as well as a duty to his particular 
scholars. The school does not belong to him, but he 
does belong to the school. In the opening and closing 
exercises, in the teachers’ weekly meeting for lesson- 
study, in the united planning and doing of the school 
for its scholars, each teacher has a place and a part. 
If he fails there, he is not faithful to his duties as a 
teacher in that school. It is not enough to be faith- 
ful to one’s class ; one must be faithful to one’s fellow- 
teachers, to one’s superintendent, and to one’s school, 
in order to be a really good Sunday-school teacher. 


If this show of | 


That is the way that some people have of dealing 





It is told of an amateur painter that after he had | 
finished a landscape-sketch, one day, he found that | 
he had got the rocks in the foreground all wrong. | 
A less ingenious man would have painted the rocks | 


out, and sketched them in again. Not so this painter. 


He knew that he could depend more upon his skill | 


| Nearly ten years ago, a minister was invited to ad- 
| dress the inmates of a home for those who had been | 
saved out of an infamy worse than death. As he rose | 


with facts that do not conform to their theories. If 
the theories cannot be changed, the facts can—with 
a lever and a hard wrench. 


It is part of the wise pro. idence of God that even 
the selfishness of individual men and women is often 
made an instrument for the conferring of unmeasured 
good upon the race. It may have been nothing but 
greed of gain or lust of conquest that impelled many 
a medizeval ship to the discovery of unknown shores; 
but how great is the good which these discoveries 
have brought to the whole of humanity! Granted 
that often it is only the haste to be rich that impels 
a syndicate to build a railway across an agricultural 
country, yet, however selfish the aim of the projectors, 
the railway will prove a blessing alike to rich and 
poor, alike to cicy and country. We cannot under- 
stand how all evil can be so overruled for the good 
of these who are on the Lord’s side; but we can 
believe it, knowing that God has said that all things 
work together for good to those who love him. 


If the average Sunday-school teacher need not 
devote exhaustive study to the crayfish, after the 
example which Mr. Huxley has given him, there are 
things quite as important to which he can and should 
devote almost unlimited study. Even the most 
thorough-going sciertist would probably admit that 
the study of humawz nature is as dignified in itself 
and as productive in results for human culture, as the 
study of the crayfish. This is the kind of study which 
lies directly in the line of the Sunday-school teacher’s 
work. He must learn to know his scholars,—their 
knowledge and their ignorance, their thoughts and 
their habits; and in knowing his scholars he may 
come to know human nature in general. In acquir- 
ing this knowledge, and that other divinely revealed 
knowledge which will qualify him to become an effec- 
tive Sunday-school teacher, the teacher may comfort 
himself with the thought that if he knows less about 
crayfish than he would have learned in the other 
course of study, he knows vastly more about boys and 
girls—and so about the men and women of the world. 

Perhaps the most eminently practical grace which | 
could be given to a man or a woman is the gift of | 
tenderness in dealing with the erring. Where pitiless 
severity would harden, where cold contempt would 
embitter, a few words of tender human sympathy will 
often open the heart of one not yet wholly depraved, 
to the teaching, and to the grace, of Christ. Nothing 
thaws the frozen ground more quickly than the warm 
rains of spring; nothing will thaw a frozen heart like 
the warm rains of a Christian sympathy that can 
weep for the sins, as well as for the woes, of others. 





to his feet, and saw, upturned to his, a hundred faces | 
marred by the blight of lost innocence, a great wave | 
of emetion surged over his soul, and he found himself | 
unable to utter a word. For a moment he faced his | 
audience; then he bowed his head on the reading- | 
desk with a great sob. During that moment’s hush | 


few seconds, while yet no word had been uttered, 
nothing could be heard but the sobs of those bewail- 
ing their lost innocence. That wordless sermon was, 
in its results, the most effective sermon that had ever 
been preached in that institution. The sympathetic 
tenderness of that minister had done more than his 
logic could have done. Perhaps some of us would 
have more of his success in reaching the lost, if we 
had more of that loving and sorrowing regard for the 
sinner which enabled him to realize so profoundly the 
pathos and the tragedy of those wrecked lives be- 
fore him. That feeling of sympathetic tenderness 
it was that stirred and swayed the heart of the weep- 
ing prophet of Judah when the cry burst, as it were, 
from the very lips of his burdened soul: “Oh that 
mine head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain 
of the daughter of my people!” 





LIFE-CONTINUANCE AND LIFE- 
CONTINUITY. 

Continuance is not necessarily continuity; nor is a 
breach of continuance necessarily a breach of con- 
tinuity. When the caterpillar passes into the chrys- 
alis state, there is a breach of continuance, in so far as 
its caterpillar life has ceased; but there is no breach 
of continuity. Nor is there any breach of continuity 
when the butterfly opens its golden wings to the sun, 
and rises from the ground as if in mockery of its 
former abject state. 

So also it is in human life: the boy passes into the 
man, the girl into the woman, and both lay aside 
childish things forever,—the childish life, the childish 
heart, and the childish mind; but neither is there 
here any breach of continuity. It is the one life 
which clothed itself in the flesh and form of boyhood 
which now clothes itself in the flesh and form of man- 
hood. So, too, it is with the culture of the individual 
human mind. The school life ceases, and the learner 
passes into college to encounter new subjects, new 
methods, new men. A few years pass, and the college 
life ceases in its turn, and the student goes out into 
life to bear an active part in the great conflict. The 
school life has ended; the college life has ended; but 
there has been no breach of continuity. Each has 
passed on, simply, and been continued into a higher 
stage of development; and the chief foundation of the 
busy professional life ig those lower courses of school 
and college life now buried in the past, and, perhaps, 
wellnigh forgotten. 

This unbroken continuity is at the basis of personal 
identity. As the days and the years pass over us, 
they bring us strange and unexpected experiences. 
The billows of the sea of life beat upon us; we 
change our skies, and a new environment presses in 
upon us; we come into contact, with new minds, enter 
into new conflicts, bear the brunt of unexpected blows. 
Impressions are made upon us to-day, only to give 
place, perhaps, to new impressions to-morrow. Look- 
ing back over the space of life, it seems rather to be a 
succession of stories than a single life-story, so diverse 
have been the circumstances which surrounded us at 
different times, so changeful the scenes through which 
we have passed, so many ard so contrary the winds 


with a lever than upon hisskill with the pencil ; and so | all held their breath, wondering at hissilence. When | which have beaten upon our frail bark. Yet in the 
he quickly went and moved the rocks he had copied he bowed his head to hide his tears, the strong wave | midst of all the diversity there has been one persistent 
so as to make them correspond with his painting. | of emotion surged from his heart to theirs, and in a’ identity—one unbroken continuity ; it is the thin un- 
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wavering line of the one self upon which these diverse 
and dashing experiences have been strung as beads of 
divers colors are fashioned into one necklace by being 
suspended upon a single string. That single line of 
continuity is the unifying principle through all; no 
pressure of outward diversity has been sufficient to 
overcome the unity of the one life. 

There is a similar persistence of continuity in many 
an intellectual life which seems to the eye of a stranger 
to be marked by frequent breaches of continuance. 
The recent autobiography of a English scholar who 
passed successively through several opposed stages of 
theological belief, makes an earnest plea in behalf of 
its subject for relief from the charge of being tossed 
about by varying winds of doctrine. In effect, this 
writer claims that his changes of intellectual belief 
never implied any violent rupture with the views held 
previously by him, but that he passed from the one 
system to the other by a perfectly natural process of 
growth, as a flower passes from blossom to seed. Each 
change, he affirms, was a logical consequence of what 
had been previously held, not to be prevented by him 
any more than he could prevent himself from growing 
ten years older. 

Whatever truth or falsity there may be in this in- 
dividual case, it is certain that the claim represents a 
truth of universal application. Few of us would be 
willing to go back ten years to subscribe to all that 
we then believed about the world and about men, in 
the form in which we then held it. We have lived 
longer, we have learned more, principles then but 
dimly apprehended we have followed now into the 
clear light; we have seen things grow since then, and 
we ourselves have grown. It is possible that now we 
may find ourselves on the opposite side of some great 
question from that on which we stood then. To our 
enemies, perhaps to our friends, we may seem to have 
changed sides because there is no stability in us; and 
yet, perhaps, we ourselves know that the change has 
only been outer; that it has come, not because we were 
unfaithful to that past, but because we were faithful 
to it; that we have changed because we have fearlessly 
followed the line of continuity whithersoever it led. 
There is a deeper consistency than the outward con- 
sistency of circumstance; it is the inner consistency 
of a life that clothes itself with successive textures of 
circumstance, as the tree clothes itself now with the 
green leaf, now with the white blossom, now with the 
ruddy fruit. 

It is made the occasion of a sneering charge against 
American life, that, on this continent, no man keeps 
doing one thing, but that the same person may suc- 
cessively be plough-boy, clerk, editor, college pro- 
fessor and lawyer. Even this apparently grasshopper 
method of getting through the business of life does not 
necessarily imply any breach of continuity. It is pos- 
sible that as the development of the intellect and of 
the spirit goes on, the same straight path which led a 
man to the bar may lead him on to the pulpit, or that 
the same spirit which prompted him to become a 
physician may carry him into foreign lands as a mis- 
sionary. Here there has been no breach of continu- 
ity; there has simply been progress. The former oc- 
cupation is perhaps abandoned altogether; yet it is 
simply a laying aside of old tools, and the unchanged 
spirit works on at the old problems with new instru- 
ments and by new methods. 

It is important that each of us should realize the 
principle of continuity in his work, and should be able 
to distinguish it from those things whose continuance 
may be broken without injury to his real interests, 
There always comes a time when discontinuance in a 
particular work must be accepted ; and there sometimes 
comes a time when we are tempted to give up the 


. principle of dutiful continuity itself. Chafing beneath 


the intolerable bondage of some routine, heart-sick of 
fighting with what seem to be shadows only, we may 
be sorely tempted, not only to cast off the burden, but 
to give up all that that burden has represented, and 
to make a total break with the faithful past. Why 
should one walk forever, we think, in the strait and 
narrow way of duty, when the forbidden fields are so 





beautiful? Why should we work “as ever in our 
great Taskmaster’s eye”? Why not let God and 
duty go for a little, and say with the poet: 

“Lo, this one day will we give to Fate”? 

‘In the case of every such temptation it is well to 
know that to give up the principle of continuity—to 
break away from the love and duty which have light- 
ened service in the past—is to give up everything. A 
break of continuity for a single day or a single hour 
is still a break. It is like handing over the keys of a 
besieged city to the enemy for a single day. Alack! 
if the enemy is ever driven from the city, after such a 
mistake as that, it will only be with the bayonet 
thrust, and with hand-to-hand conflict, and with 
needless outpour of precious blood. 

The maintenance of the principle of continuity, 
however, is not only consistent with the discontinuance 
of certain outward occupations, but it may even de- 
mand such a discontinuance... Most beginnings are 
nebulous; and it is possible for a boy or a man, in 
the early stages of a particular course, to select any 
one of half a dozen occupations all leading in the 
general direction in which he is going. And yet, as 
his course grows clearer, he may begin to discern afar 
off, and may later fully recognize, that his future path 
must lie along one particular line, and that not the 
one upon which he has been traveling. Here the 
principle of continuity demands a change. To go 
farther along that road would be to turn aside from 
the goal for which he has all along been aiming. So 
sadly or gladly, as the case may be, he vindicates the 
rightful claim of the principle of continuity by aban- 
doning the path along which he has journeyed for so 
long. 

The breaking of continuity is not always evil If 
the principle which gives unity to our lite and work 
is not God-like but satanic, the quicker we give up 
such a principle the better for ourselves and for every- 
body else. If it is of surpassing importance that, the 
true way once chosen, we should continue to walk 
steadfastly in it, it is of like importance that if we are 
on the downward path, we should turn sharply away 
from the line which we have been following, and that 
forevermore we should follow the path that goes in 
the opposite direction. Blessed is he who breaks the 
continuity of evil habit or of evil desire. Hencefor- 
ward he will find his principle of continuity in that 
right line which, without break or wavering, leads 
directly to the vision of God most high. Strait and 
narrow is that line; but its course is sure, and he who 
follows it will never be put to shame, or confounded. 

There is also another discontinuance in life which 
is not a break of continuity. When these bodies fall 
from us,this mortal life is discontinued; but it is only 
as the life of the boy is discontinued when it passes 
on into the life of the man. There is no cessation of 
the real life; perhaps not even any interruption of its 
higher functions. It is only the outer husk of life 
that falls from us; and the death of the body is no 
more than the death of the seed whose life has passed 
on into the higher life and the new body of the grow- 
ing grain. This corruptible body decays that it may 
in due time give place to an incorruptible body: the 
life itself does not cease for a moment, but rises up 
into a higher sphere, there to go on, in unbroken con- 
tinuity, for ever and ever. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Not every Sunday-school superintendent seems to un- 
derstand the essential nature and work of the Sunday- 
school, nor, as a consequence, recognizes his own peculiar 
duties at the head of the Sunday-school. Many a super- 
intendent is not entirely clear in his mind as to the vital 
difference between a Sunday-school and every other sort 
of religious meeting. This confusion of mind it is that 
causes such undue prominence to be given, in many Sun- 
day-schools, to preaching from the superintendent’s desk. 
A recent reference to this evil, in an editorial note of the 
The Sunday School Times, calls out a vigorous protest 
from a veteran superintendent in Connecticut, after this 
fashion : 

You say: “Talking to a school is poor business for a super- 
intendent,” “Talking is not teaching.” “As a rule, it is no 





improvement on preaching, and preaching is not the super- 
intendent’s mission.” I was superintendent for more than twenty 
years, and used.often to think of such criticisms as this; but I 
thought, of course, that my opinion might be correct, and so did 
not allow myself to be influenced by them, excepting to be brief 
in what I did say. There may be many superintendents who 
want to drop in a few seeds each Sabbath, but who hold back 
because they see such expressions, and think their teachers may 
have the same views because they have read them in a book or 
paper, andso refrain from saying anything for fear their teachers 
will consider them talking superintendents. The regular sessions 
of the school are about the only times when the superintendent 
meets his scholars as a whole; and it seems to me that a few 
loving words, a few earnest thoughts, may bring his mind and 
heart in contact with theirs, and tend to warm and quicken 
their hearts. It does not seem to me that teaching is every- 
thing. I have been to prayer-meetings many times when I 
have not added to my knowledge so far as one or two particular 
brethren were concerned; but their remarks and prayers re- 
vealed a warm heart, and that had its effect upon me. So I think 
it may be with the superintendent, who may look upon the 
members of his school in a fatherly way, and be anxious to 
counsel and encourage them; and even if he says but little, 
that little may, in the course of years, have considerable to 
do in shaping the characters of the children and youth who are 
under his care in the Sunday-school. 


It requires no argument to show that that superinten- 
dent undervalued the real work of his office, and there- 
fore was inclined to substitute for it the work of another 
office. A superintendent’s best work is superintending ; 
and if he gives his full time and strength to that work, he 
has neither time nor strength for the work of a preacher 
or an evangelist—important as preaching and evange- 
lizing are in their way. On many of the inland or ocean 
steamers, you will see posted conspicuously on the out- 
side of the pilot-house the notice: “ Do not talk with the 
man at the wheel.” And if you could hear the directions 
which are given to the man at the wheel by those who 
set him at his post, you would hear it said to him: “‘ Do 
not talk with the passengers.” Yet the regular trips of 
that steamer are about the only times when the man at 
the wheel meets those passengers; and it might seem that 
a few loving words, a few earnest thoughts, on his part, 
might bring his heart in contact with theirs, and tend to 
warm ari quicken their hearts. It does not seem that 
steering a vessel is everything. Yet, on the-other hand, 
steering is the real business of the man at the wheel, and 
warning and quickening the hearts of the passengers is 
not his mission; and for him to attempt the warning and 
quickening business is to endanger the steering of the 
vessel—to which he is set. Similarly with the man at 
the Sunday-school wheel; steering is his business, and 
demands his whole attention. The superintendent is set 
to oversee and guide the Sunday-school in its peculiar 
work. He is to see that teachers and scholars are wisely 
classified, that the teachers are trained to and are faithful 
in their several duties, and that the separate classes are 
brought into such harmonious co-operation as to carry 
the school along as an organized whole. He is to give 
unity to the general exercises of the school, and to lead 
in the service of common worship. An examination 
of the school on its lesson for the day, and an emphasis 
on the main point of its teaching, is properly within 
the sphere of his mission. But this is very different from 
talking, or exhorting, or haranging, from the desk. 
The writer of this note has had occasion, for a series of 
years, to compare the methods of many Sunday-schools, 
in city and in country, at this point of speech-making in 
the superintendent’s desk, and his present convictions 
are based upon the result of these observations. A dozen 
years ago, while even more than now in the general field 
of Sunday-school method, he expressed his views on this 
subject, as follows: “Nothing else fritters away so much 
Sunday-school time as speech-making. Nothing else so 
hinders or retards the work of teaching there. Some men 
are excellent superintendents in everything else save in 
the habit of long-winded addresses—addresses on which 
they pride themselves. They have good schools in spite 
of their speeches. They could have better schools with- 
out them. Other superintendents have poor schools be- 
cause of their lectures. They might have good schools if 
they would talk less. While it is admitted that a mod- 
erate indulgence in closi:.g addresses would not neces- 
sarily ruin a superintendent for his appropriate and legiti- 
mate work, the tendency of the habit is so largely toward 
intemperance that cautious and conservative men are 
urging total abstinence from Sunday-school speech-mak- 
ing as the only safeguard against disastrous excesses in 
this line.” And this is the sum of the opinions which, 
now repeated in the editorial columns of The Sunday 
School Times, has called out this protest and recital of 
experience from the Connecticut man at the wheel who 
always wanted a word with the passengers on his Sunday- 
school steamer. 
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THE BABE IN BETHLEHEM. 
BY E. M. COMSTOCK. 


Into a world of sin and pain 
The Saviour comes to-day; _ 

We'll seek the manger where he lies, 
And grateful homage pay. 

A new star blazes in the East, 
Celestial anthems ring, 

The magi haste with gold and myrrh 
To greet the new-born King. 

O wondrous babe! one with our race 
In frail mortality, 

Yet one with Him whose countless years 
Are from eternity. 

These lips shall speak with mighty power, 
Bidding the waves be calm; 

And into earth’s sore, bleeding heart 
Drop a soft, healing balm. 

These eyes shall weep their pitying tears 
With those who mourn their dead, 

And look with sorrow on the lost, 
And all uncomforted. 


These hands shall touch the moving bier, 
And life from death shall spring ; 

These arms shall lift “ the little ones,” 
And clasp the wandering. 


These feet shall press sad Calvary’s hill 
Mid crowds who jeer and frown ; 

This head be bowed in agony 
Beneath a mocking crown. 

This heart must bear the world’s great sin, 
Itself without a stain, 

That soa Father’s hand of love 
May reach us all again. 

O thou who “ bringest gifts to men,” 
Give us, this blessed day, 

A glimpse of heaven, thy glorious home, 
And light our shadowed way, 

Till we behold thee—not as now, 
But our unclouded eyes 

Shall see “the beauty of the King” 
In his own Paradise! 


SELIM, THE ALGERINE CONVERT. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, D.D., LL.D. 


I was at Williamsburg, the old capital of Virginia, 
early in the winter of 1848, in quest of materials for my 
“Field-Book of the Revolution.” After visiting various 
localities of interest in that quaint old town,—William 
and Mary College, the Raleigh Tavern, the remains of 
Lord Dunmore’s palace, the old magazine identified with 
patriotic acts of Patrick Henry, etc..—I called upon 
Robert Saunders, Esq., a son-in-law of Governor John 
Page. 

In Mr. Saunders’s library I saw a portrait of a man 
of fifty or more, of rather swarthy complexion, a full, 
short-cut beard, his head crowned with a straw hat tied 
on with a checkered handkerchief, and an Indian blanket 
thrown partly off his shoulders. It was the portrait of 
Selim, an Algerine, whose life-story, if it were told in 
Getail, would form one of the most touching and roman- 
tic chapters in human history, But little is known of 
that life-history, and that little I will give as briefly as 
possible. 4 

At the close of the French and Indian War (1760), a 
backwoodsman in Augusta County, Virginia, hunting 
beyond the settlements near the head of the Shenandoah 
Valley, with his son, dogs, and two pack-horses, saw a 
living creature among the branches of a huge fallen tree. 
He was about to shoot it, when he saw that it was a 
human being,—a young man, entirely naked, excepting 
some rags bound around his feet. He was dreadfully 
emaciated, for he was perishing for want of food. He 
spoke a language strange to the ears of the hunter, and 
could give no account of himself. No matter; he was a 
fellow-being in distress, and the kind-hearted hunter 
gave him food and drink. 

It was early September. The weather was warm. 
When, a few days afterwards, the hunter was ready to 
return to his cabin, his strange foundling was strong 
enough to ride one of the horses. He was conducted to 
the house of Captain Dickerson, a well-to-do borderer, 
where he was kindly entertained several months. Unable 
to tell the story of his woes, he sought the power to do 
so by studying the language of his benefactor. By the 
help of Captain Dickerson and his family, he was enabled 


family a brief and touching narrative of his career and 
great misfortunes. 

The stranger, who so suddenly and mysteriously ap- 
peared in the dark forests of Virginia, was named Selim. 
He was born in Algiers, and was a Muhammadan. His 
parents were wealthy and respectable. While he was 
yet a small boy, he was sent to Constantinople to be 
educated. There, among other acquirements, he learned 
the Greek language. At length, when he had become 
a tall youth, he sailed from the Golden Horn for his 
African home to visit his parents. 
sel was captured by a Spanish cruiser. Spain and France 
were then political and family allies. Falling in with a 
French ship near Gibraltar, bound for New Orleans, 
Selim and his fellow-captives were put on board of her, 
and were landed at that then little village on the lower 
Mississippi. 

Selim served for some time as a slave to a Louisiana 
planter. His proud spirit could not endure the bondage 
always with patience. One day his master struck him a 
cruel blow with a strong lash. It was too much for 
Selim, and was never forgotten. After that he was sullen 
and unruly. His master put him on a boat which was 
about to ascend the Mississippi to the Ohio River, for 
what purpose or for what destination is unknown. He 
became a prisoner among the Indians on the southern 
banks of the Ohio, somewhere in Eastern Kentucky. 
Among his fellow-prisoners was a white woman, who 
had been taken from the frontier of Virginia. Selim 
inquired by signs whence she came. She answered by 
pointing directly toward the rising sun. 

Selim had learned enough of the geography and his- 
tory of America to know that there were settlements of 
Europeans on the seacoast in that direction, and he 
resolved to attempt to reach them. He was ignorant of 
everything but the direction,—the distance, dangers, and 
inevitable hardships and privations ; but he was impelled 
to the undertaking of desperate deeds by an ever-sustain- 
ing desire and hope of finally reaching his beloved home 
in Northern Africa. 

With no pilot but the sun and stars; with no pro- 
visions, or a gun or trap wherewith to procure any; 
with no staff nor scrip,—Selim slipped away from the 
Indian village under cover of the shades of night, and 
began his perilous journey of several hundred miles over 
craggy mountain-ranges, thickly. wooded valleys, across 
cozy marshes and swift-flowing rivers and creeks that 
watered pleasant sunny savannas, his course always 
toward the place where the sun rose, as faithful as a 
worshiping Parsee. It was to the poor Algerine a ter- 
rible journey. He kept as straight a course as possible, 
lest he should miss the settlements. Day after day he 
continued his seemingly interminable pilgrimage. His 
limbs grew weaker through fatigue and want of food. 
He was compelled to subsist upon berries, nuts, and roots. 
The few clothes he wore were torn into pieces by the 
bushes and brambles. When fit for no other service, 
they were wrapped and tied about his feet to defend them 
from injuries. 

For many days Selim traveled, naked and hungry,— 
oh, how hungry! The scanty food he could obtain would 
no longer sustain his strength. Hope, at length, forsook 
him. Finding he could no longer move forward, he 
| crawled into the top of the fallen tree where the hunter 
| 





found him, expecting to die, and become food for the 
wild beasts and vultures of the wilderness. 
the tale of woe told by Selim. 

Captain Dickerson’s heart was touched. He treated 
Selim as a companion and friend; introduced him to his 
neighbors; furnished him with a horse; rode about the 
country with him ; and finally took him to Staunton, the 
county-seat of Augusta, on a court day, where many peo- 
ple were gathered. Among them was an old white- 
haired Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. John 
Craig, who resided a short distance from the town. He 
attracted the earnest attention of Selim. After gazing 
at him a long time, the Moslem approached the Chris- 
tian, and said, in his broken English : 

“ May I go home with you?” 

“You will be welcome,” said the good minister; and 
they journeyed together to the parsonage. 

“Why did you desire to go home with me, a stranger 
to you?” asked Mr. Craig, as they rode side by side. 

“ Listen, and I will tell you,” said Selim. “One night, 
| while on my weary journey through the wilderness, I 
| slept on a heap of soft leaves, and had pleasant dreams. 

One of the visions of that night deeply impressed my 
mind. I dreamed that I was in my own country, and 
i the largest assembly of people mine eyes had ever 
beheld. They were upon a large plain, all clad in the 


Such was 





to speak the English tongue intelligibly, in the course of | uniform of the army of my country, and drawn up in 


a few months. Then he gave to the eager-listening 


military order. At a seemingly immense distance on the 


Near Malta, the ves- | 





other side of the plain, I saw a person who was treated 
with the greatest distinction by all the others. I could 
not discern what sort of a person he was. I saw every 
now and then one or two of the great assembly attempt 
to cross the plain to this distinguished personage; but 
when they got half-way across, they suddenly dropped 
into a pit in the earth, and never appeared again. 

“1 also saw an old man standing by himself some dis- 
tance from the multitude, and persons from the assembly 
apply to him for directions how to cross the plain in 
safety; and all who received and followed his advice got 
safely across. You are just such a man as I saw in my 
dream ; and I feel convinced that it is the mind of God 
that I should apply to you for instruction in religion. 
It is for this reason that I desired to go home with you. 
When I was among the French, they tried to persuade 
me to become a Christian; but when I observed that 
they used images in their worship, I abhorred Chris- 
tianity. My people are not idolaters.” 

Mr. Craig, obedient to what he believed to be the in- 
tention and significance of Selim’s vision, gladly under- 
took the task of instructing him. Selim remained with 
the minister, who, finding that the Muslim could read 
Greek, procured a Greek Testament for him. The dis- 
ciple spent most of his time reading it, and receiving 
explanations of its teachings from the minister; and at 
the end of a fortnight Selim was considered as the pos- 
sessor of a well-grounded and intelligent knowledge of 
the Christian religion. Very soon he made a public 
profession of Christianity, and was baptized. 

Soon after this event, Selim expressed an earnest 
desire to go to his native country to visit his parents 
and friends. Mr. Craig reminded him that they, being 
Muhammadans, and prejudiced against Christianity, 
might not use him well, while in America he could 
enjoy his religion without restraint. 

“My father,” said Selim, “is a man of good estate, 
and I am his heir. I know not how to labor for a living, 
and I cannot consent to be a burden to my friends. 
Surely my father, considering all I have suffered, will 
not use me ill on account of my religion. I will try.” 

“The love of friends, a good estate, and the prospect 
of a life of poverty and distress, might be strong tempta- 
tion for you to renounce Christianity,” urged Mr. Craig. 

“Never!” exclaimed Selim. “I will never deny Jesus 
Christ.” 

Mr. Craig urged him no more, but, with the assistance 
of his neighbors, he procured sufficient money to defray 
the expenses of the new convert to England, whence, he 
said, he could easily get to Algiers. The minister gave 
him a letter to the Hon. John Carter,—‘ Councillor 
Carter,” as he was called, having been one of the King’s 
Council in Virginia,—who lived at Williamsburg, re- 
questing him to procure a passage for Selim on a ship 
bound for England. Mr. Carter did more; he supplied 
the Algerine with ample ship-stores for the voyage. 

For a long time—perhaps years—no tidings of Selim 
reached his friends in Virginia. They supposed that he 
had relapsed into Islamism, and was enjoying his estate 
in Algiers. Not so. One bright morning in summer, 
during the old war for independence, Selim appeared at 
the door of Councillor Carter’s house in Williamsburg 
in a most forlorn condition. His garments were tat- 
tered, his face was marked by the lines of premature old 


| age, and his reason seemed partially dethroned. He was 


received with great kindness and treated with generosity 
by his old friends in Virginia, especially when the his- 
tory of his life after he left America became known. He 
was always a welcome gueSt at the houses of the opulent 
and humane; for he was learned, entertaining, and always 
a gentleman in deportment. 

In due time, after he left Virginia, Selim reached 
Algiers, and was received by his parents and friends with 
affection, as one risen from the dead; but when they 
learned that he had embraced Christianity,—become an 
infidel,—and would not forsake the object of his love, he 
was treated with scorn. His father disowned him as a 
son, and drove him from his door. Turned out upon the 
world again, without a friend, his affections rudely 
blasted, without money, without art to procure suste- 
nance, grief-stricken and forlorn, Selim left his country 
and kindred forever, and made his way to England, 
hoping there to find means for his bodily support. He 
was disappointed, and came to America to find a refuge 
from the tempests of misfortune that beat upon him so 
cruelly. In that condition, utterly broken in spirit, with 
his reason unstable, he appeared at the door of Council- 
lor Carter, at Williamsburg. 

Selim’s mental malady assumed the form of mono- 
mania. He believed he had no friend on earth, and yet 
he was constantly roving fn quest of one. He went up 
to Captain Dickerson’s, His venerable mentor, the Rev. 
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Mr. Craig, was no more. He wandered away to the 
Warm Springs, where he met a young clergyman (Mr. 
Templeton) who knew something of the wanderer’s his- 
tory. He asked Selim to read some passages in a Greek 
Testament, and construe them. On receiving the book, 
the wanderer pressed it closely to his bosom, as if it 
were a lost treasure found, while his whole countenance 
beamed with delight, showing that his heart was still 
faithful to his baptismal vow. 

Selim wandered in quest of a friend for years. He 
found friends everywhere, yet his shattered reason could 
not recognize them. Councillor Carter, John Page, and 
others, continued to be his devoted friends. ‘“ Rosewell,” 
the ancestral seat of Mr. Page, not far from Williams- 
burg, seemed more like home to him than any other 
place; but he would never sleep under its roof. He fan- 
cied that he had no right to human shelter, also that he 
must always be dressed in military clothes. In these 
fancies he was indulged, The only time he was ever in 
Yorktown, he slept in the old windmill there, though 
urged by Governor Nelson to lodge in his mansion. On 
that occasion the daughter and niece of the governor 
coaxed him to sit in “Lady Nelson’s” sedan chair, a 
family relic. As they bors him into the passage, and 
rested there, he arose and sang, with sweet melody, one 
of Dr. Watts’s hymns for children, beginning “ How 
glorious is our heavenly King.” It was the first time 
that hymn was ever heard in Yorktown. 

When Mr. Page, early in 1789, went to Philadelphia 
to take his seat in the first Congress assembled under the 
national Constitution, Selim either went with him or 
followed him, Mr. Page kindly took care of him, and 
had his portrait painted in the garb in which he ap- 
peared, by the eminent artist, Charles Willson Peale. 
That was the portrait I saw in the library of the son-in- 
law of Governor Page, at Williamsburg, in 1848. 

Poor Selim found rest from his wanderings at last. He 
fell sick at the house of a small planter in Westmore- 
land, where he was treated with the utmost tenderness. 


Awhile before he died his reason returned, but its earthly 


tabernacle was in ruins. 

It is related that Selim had a habit of continually 
passing his hand over his face. When asked why he did 
80, he would say: “It is the blow—that disgrace to a 
gentleman—given by that Louisiana planter; but thank 
God! thank God! but for the Saviour, I could not 
bear it!” 





GETTING CHRISTMAS WITHIN US. 
BY J. BR MILLER, D.D, 


Christmas ought not to be an unmeaning anniversary 
to any Christian. It ought not to pass and leave no 
mark in the lives of those who keep it. There should be 
a spiritual culture in its observance; it should always 
teach some lesson or leave some impression of beauty in 
the character. Its memories should kindle gratitude and 
joy, and the day should be a happy one, but never a day 
of revelry or sinful pleasure. If there is one day in the 
year which should be kept sacred and pure, it is the 
Christmas day. To leave Christ out of it is to make the 
anniversary a most unmeaning one. Thoughts of Christ 
should mingle in all our glad festivities, and anything 
that does not honor him is a desecration of the day. The 
truest way to keep the joyous anniversary is to strive to 
get the Christ-spirit into ovr hearts. It is not enough to 
have Christmas outside; it should be kept within us. 

If we have the Christmas within, it will make joy and 
peace, There are many homes in which the day is 
sad. The very joy makes the sadness deeper, since 
shadows are the darker the brighter the sunshine. There 
has been sorrow since last Christmas. The home is full 
of memories of loss. There is a grave which the winter 
winds sweep, where one lies who formed part of the glad 
circle one year ago. There is a vacant chair, and the 
memory of the missing face forces itself amid all the joy- 
ful thoughts of the day. Or it may be some other sorrow 
than death whose shadow darkens the home; for grief 
comes in many forms, and the Christmas morning with 
its peals of joy breaks upon many households that are 
very sad. 

What should the day mean to these homes? Should 
it bring to them no brightness and joy? Should not its 
blessed light illumine the dark clouds? There is a 
picture of the Christ-child in the stable, which has its 
beautiful suggestions. The child lies upon the straw, 
the mother bends over him, the wondering shepherds are 
close at hand, and in the background are the cattle. It 
is night, and there is only one feeble lantern in the 
place. But from the infant child a radiance streams 
which lights up all the rude scene. So should it be in 
every sorrow-darkened home where the true meaning of 





Christmas is realized. If the Christ is there, the light 
streaming out from him will illuminate all the gloom 
of grief. 

It is one of the blessings of night that without it we 
should never see the stars; it is one of the blessings of 
trial that without it we should never see the precious 
comforts of God. 

“Were there no night, we could not read the stars, 

The heavens would turn into a blinding glare ; 
Freedom is best seen through prison bars, 

And rough seas make the haven passing fair ; 
We cannot measure joys but by their loss. 

When blessings fade away, we see them then; 
Our richest clusters grow around the cross! 

And in the night time angels sing to men.” 

To the darkened homes Christmas should mean more 
even than to those where all is bright. Because the 
lamps of earthly joy are gone out, the light from the 
Christ will appear the more radiant, and be the more 
sweet and welcome. 

“When the sun withdraws his light, 
Lo! the stars of God are there; 
Present hosts unseen till night— 
Watchless, countless, silent, fair.” 

But Christmas does not find all homes in darkness. It 
comes to many that are very happy with human gladness. 
The light shines in many places where the brightness of 
other !omps still beams. Yet, even there, it does not 
shine in vain. Christmas ought to have a deep meaning 
to the joyous as well as to the sad. All blessings are 
richer, all gladness is sweeter, all love is purer, because 
we have Christ. Peace in the heart makes every earthly 
beauty lovelier. Indeed, all gladness is but a vanishing 
picture a passing illusion, unless the joy of the Lord be 
its spring and source. 

Then, what confidence it gives to us in our enjoyment 
of the transient and uncertain things of earth, to know 
that, if we lose them, we shall still be rich and secure, 
because we shall still have Christ. All day the stars are 
in the sky. We cannot see them in the glare of day, but 
it is something surely to know that they are there, and 
that, when it grows dark, they will shine out. So, amid 
abounding human joys, it is a precious confidence to 
know thet there are divine comforts veiled, invisible to 
our eyes, in the sunshine about us, which will flash out 
the moment the earthly joy is darkened. 

“T wonder if the world is full 
Of other secrets beautiful, 
As little guessed, as hard to see, 
As this sweet starry mystery ? 
Do angels veil themselves in space 
And make the sun their hiding-place ? 
Do white wings flash as spirits go 
On heavenly errands to and fro, 
While we, down-looking, never guess 
How near our lives they crowd and press? 
If so, at life’s set we may see, 
Into the dusk steal noiselessly 
Sweet faces that we used to know, 
Dear eyes like stars that softly glow. 
Dear hands stretched out to point the way— 
And deem the night more fair than day.” 

To the happiest heart that really makes room for 
Christ, the Christmas brings the assurance of a world of 
spiritual blessings and hopes and joys, lying concealed 
in the lustre of human gladness, like stars in the noon- 
day sky, but ready to pour their brightness upon us the 
moment the night falls with its shadows. Christmas 
ought, therefore, to have its deep, rich meaning to every 
one of us, whether the individual Christmas be dark or 
bright about us. 

But there is another way in which the Christmas spirit 
should show its powgr. It should reveal itself in our 
personal lives. What Christ is to us we ought, in our 
little human measure, to be to others. Christmas means 
love. Christ came to our world to pour divine kindness 
on weary, needy, perishing, human lives. The Christ- 
mas spirit truly in our hearts should send us out on the 
same mission. There is need everywhere for love’s 
ministry. Hearts are breaking with sorrow, men are 
bowing under burdens too heavy for them, duty is too 
large, the battles are too hard. One of the saddest 
things about life is that, with so much power to help 
others by kindliness of word and kindliness of act, many 
of us pass through the world in silence or with folded 
hands. 

“ What silences we keep, year after year, 
With those who are most near to us and dear! 
We live beside each other day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in eur reach, 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


“Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 
These close, familiar friends who loved us so; 


. 





And sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone, with loneliness, and sore bereft, 
We think with vain regret of some kind word 

That once we might have said, and they have heard.” 


Surely we should learn the true Christmas lesson of 
gentle, thoughtful kindness to those we love, and to all 
we meet in life’s busy ways; and we should show the 
kindness while their tired feet walk in life’s toilsome 
ways, not waiting to bring flowers for their coffins, or to 
speak works of cheer when their ears are closed and 
their hearts are stilled, and it is too late to give them 
comfort and joy. 


“This is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full-visioned only when the ministry 
Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of\some dear presence is but empty space.” 


Thus the true Christmas spirit in our hearts will work 
out in transfigured life and in Christly ministry. It will 
lead to the brightening of one little spot at least on this 
big earth. There are a few people whom God calls to 
do great things for him; but the best thing most of us 
can do in this world is to live out a real, simple, conse- 
crated Christian life in our allotted place. Thus in our 
little measure we shall repeat the life of Christ himself, 
showing men some feeble reflection of his sweet and 
loving face, and doing, in our poor way, a few of the 
beautiful things he would do if he were here himself. 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls ; 
The gospel of a life 
Is more than books or scrolls.”’ 





“UNTO ME.” 
BY SARA J. DUNCAN, 


When the branches crack and glisten, 
And the bells ring out and listen, 
Wheeling out of Christmas snow— 
Out of skies of long ago— 

Many thought-birds come and sing 
Sweeter than their friends of spring. 


You can find them if you search, 

And they’re apt to fly in church, " 
Once I caught one as it flew 
Hopping round from pew to pew, 
And it sang, at my desire, 
Rather better than the choir. 


Oh, the song was clearer, higher, 
Than the most expensive choir ! 
And the sense did chime far sweeter 
Than all rhyme in any metre ; 

But the burden of its singing 
While the Christmas bells were ringing 
Was just this: that Christ on earth, 
On the night of his glad birth, 

Lies in many a little cot 

That the stars have quite forgot, 
Stretches out a quivering hand 
Where the city outcasts stand, 


Knowing hunger, knowing cold, 
Naked, sick, and poor and old ;— 
Still is with us in such guise 

As we’ll know in Paradise. 


“Ye have done it unto me. ” 
That white snow-flake charity 
Crystaled tear that love sets free, 
Dropped on rays of beggary 
Falls upon Divinity. 

- Ah, the ministry 1s sweet 
When it kneeleth at His feet! 





THE RECHABITES. 


BY THE REV. H. J. WEBER. 


From incidental remarks, interspersed here and there 





in the history of Israel, we may reproduce a moderately 
vivid picture of the character and mode of life of the 
| Rechabites. The name signifies horsemen, wanderers, 
| and is characteristic of their nomadic life. 
| When Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh to Midian, 
| he tarried with the priest of Midian, Jethro or Raguel, 
| and subsequently married the priest’s daughter, Zipporah. 
Whilst the rescued nation wandered through the 
desert, Moses was visited by his wife’s relatives, and in 
Numbers 10 : 29, we are informed that Moses requested 
Hobab, his brother-in-law, to accompany the Israelites 
in their wanderings as a guide. Mutual friendship be- 
tween Israel and the house of the priest sprang up, which 
lasted, evidently, to the days of the prophet Jeremiah. 
The promise of Moses, “Come thou with us, and we will 
do thee good,” was not a vain one. Ever afterwards the 
Israelites bore the unusual kindness of the Midianites in 
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thankful memory. Judges 1 : 16 shows that the Midian- 
ites not only accompanied Israel during their protracted 
wanderings, but finally settled with them in Palestine. 
In the latter passage, they are classed as “ Kenites:” 
“ And the children of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, 
went up out of the city of palm-trees with tne children 
of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, which lieth in the 
south of Arad; and they went and dwelt among the 
people.” 

From Judges 4 : 11, ete., we learn that Heber, a Kenite, 
dwelt not far from Kedesh, in the plain of Zaanannim. 
His wife Jael was in full sympathy with Israel in its sore 
afflictions; for she it was who smote Sisera, the enemy 
of Israel, by driving a nail into his temples. 

Obviously, the Kenites dwelt on or near the borders 
of Judah, amongst Amalekites. When Saul was, by 
divine command, ordered to utterly destroy the Amale- 
kites, he nobly said to the Kenites: “Go, depart, get you 
down from among the Amalekites, lest I destroy you 
with them ; for ye shewed kindness to all the children 
of Israel, when they came up out of Egypt” (1 Sam. 
15 : 6). 

The Kenites separated themselves from the Amalekites, 
and were saved. 

From Ziklag, David sent part of the spoils he had 
taken from the Amalekites to them which were in the 
cities of “ the Kenites” (1 Sam. 30 : 29). 

Centuries later, when the over-zealous Jehu became 
king of Israel, he met, whilst galloping toward Jezreel, 
Jonadab, the.son of Rechab, coming to meet him. 
This Jonadab was a Kenite. The sly, treacherous Jehu 
asked Jonadab to accompany him, bestowing upon the 
head of the Rechabites unusual honor, unquestionably 
because the latter was an influential friend worth having 
in the hot campaign. Jonadab must have been an 
intellectually great and character-strong man; for he 
was then, and three hundred years afterwards was still 
acknowledged to be, the head of the Rechabites. He 
made it a irrevocable law of his confederacy, that they 
should lead a nomadic life, remain shepherds, as their 
ancestors were, not build houses,—that is, not dwell in 
cities,—not cultivate the field or vineyard, and not even 
, drink wine; in other words, the Rechabites were to ab- 
stain from all effeminating luxuries of life, be severely 
temperate, even rigid, in their mode of life. Neverthe- 
less, they were not monks, as some Roman Catholics 
claim. 

In the days of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, the prophet 
Jeremiah was sent to the Rechabites (Jer. 35) to invite 
them into one of the chambers of the house of the Lord, 
and to ask them to drink wine, contrary to the human, 
not divine, command of their ancestor Jonadab. 

But how came the Rechabites to dwell in or near by 
Jerusalem? In 2 Kings 24: 2 we are told that the 
Chaldees, Syrians, etc., invaded the land of Judah about 
this time, and this invasion caused the Rechabites to flee 
to the fortified city for refuge. 

Jeremiah executed the divine command, and brought 
the followers of Jonadab into a special apartment of the 
sanctuary of God, where he set before them a copious 
quantity of wine, urging them to drink of it; but they 
emphatically declined, pointing to the command of their 
ancestor, which they continued to honor, and literally 
and cheerfully to fulfill (Jer. 35 : 10). 

The whole transaction occurred, without doubt, in the 
presence of many Israelites ; it was a solemn public act, 
which aimed to shame the men of Judah. The Rechab- 
ites scrupulously obeyed the laws of their honored an- 
cestor; but the people of God would not hearken to the 
Lord—did not obey the incomparably greater command- 
ments of their divine Master. 

For this reason, the curse is pronounced over Judah, 
and the blessing over the Rechabites. They shall stand 
forever—‘“all-days,” literally 
tainly signifies that the Rechabites are not to be blotted 
out. 

But do the Rechabites still tarry upon this terrestrial 
ball? The promise is plain; and it certainly is unwar- 
rantable exegesis to say “Its accomplishment may have 
been dependent upon the fidelity with which their de- 
scendants kept their pledge,” 





for God’s promise is abso- 
lute. If prophecy is to be treated thus, what will remain 
of it? 

Many difficulties of the Bible have been solved in the 
last decades by the researches of German, Englisle, 
French, and American scholars; 
be near when we will hear more of the fulfillment of the 
prophecy to the Rechabites? In fact, Benjamin of Tut 
dela has avowedly found the Rechabites in the district 
of Theima in Arabia, and the missionary Joseph Wol ff 
(sce Mis#ionary Journal, 1824, pp. 257-261, quoted by 
Neumann, Commentary on Jeremiah) states that the | 


why may the day nat | 


Beni Kheiber, in the mountains north-east of Medina, | shoemaker, and Charley making excursions to the eit 
are considered to be descendants of the Rechabites. | —for fuel, as his mother thought, whenever he‘dumped 
an urmfat of it into the shed, and hurried off again. 
| That was why she felt all tlie more sad when, on Christ- 
mas Eve, they bade her good-night so cheerfully, and 
wished her a Merry Christmas as if they had no idea of 
5A Fir ow having one of the dreariest in all their experience. 
CHARITY. She kissed them good-night with trembling lips, and 
| prayed that heaven might at least send the peace and 
2 i plenty of contentment to their young hearts. 
Little children, bright and cheery, | An hour later everything was still within, without, 

Wrapped in furs and wreathed in smiles, ‘and abroad; for that beautiful story from Bethlehem 
babe dip derbenbeyerdens er {1 | still fills with holy awe the hearts in Christian lands. 
Jc telaand canada With some such feeling, mingled with a great deal of 
Back of hessen gayly prancing, natural fear at the midnight darkuess, George felt him- 

You can ride for miles and miles. | self doing the most heroic and remarkable deed, as he 

. li | crept out of bed, down the stairs, out into the wood-shed, 
> pines be aed hye - — | and back again, dragging with him a turkey and a Christ- 
With a chill, the Ape is falling mas tree. Then he struck a light, and the broadest kind 

On their faces pinched and pale. of a smile that ever lighted a boy’s face was his as he set 
Happy hopes are dead and dying, up that tree, and fastened the turkey to a strong branch. 
Frost and hunger, tears and sighing, He stood off to contemplate his work. “There, now, 

Come with winter’s sleet and hail. if there is a Kriss, and he comes, he’s got plenty of room 

| to hang things on. If there isn’t, why there’s a real tree, 
a turkey for mother, and a good Christmas bite for a, 
anyhow,” he murmured, unable to shake off entirely his 
faith in the old romantic tradition of Kriss Krinkle. , 

George, plunging back into bed, brought a whole cur- 
rent of cold air with him, which awoke his brother. With 
the awakening came the recollection of a certain some- 
thing that he had laid out to do. 

He wasn't afraid in the dark, not a bit. He was only 
waiting to make sure St. Nicholas wasn’t about, to 
thrash him for meddling. Yet he did want to get his 
trousers and the other things down before he came. 

It was the greatest effort of his life, but he made it, 
thinking of his trousers. In two minutes he was down- 
stairs, depositing various little packages, and back in bed 
again, shivering with cold, terror, and delight at the 
overwhelming fact that he had seen a tree and a turkey, 
and that Kriss must have been close about. He pulled 
the covers over his head, and that was the last of Charley 

sie ee a for Christmas night. 
1 1 2 Johnny slept soundly through all these strange pro- 
i ‘ THREE KRISS KRINKLES. ceedings, until his toes, at their forbidden habit of kick- 
> BY BERTHA A. SEDI WINKLER. ing while the master was asleep, came in unpleasant 

“Children, do stop talking about Christmas and St. | contact with the foot of his trundle-bed. 

Nicholas. He does not always know where the poorand| The morning dawn had appeared, and it was high 
fatherless live. And, if he did, I fear he would be so} time for Johnny to be-about his business. The shoe- 
disgusted with the state of your wardrobe that he would | maker had told him so often not to let daylight get 
not take the trouble to unload. There is George, run- | ahead of him. 

ning all of Mr. Weideman’s errands with never an over-| They were evidently treasures that he pulled from the 
coat on his back ; Charley, with rents already in his new | foot of his little bed, and carried down-stairs on tiptoe. 
Sunday trousers; and Johnny’s shoes are through at the| Any one not sound asleep could have heard a long 
toes. Really, if we depend upon outward comfort this | ‘‘O-o-oh!” And the next minute Johnny was above 
Christmas, we shall have but a dreary one; and I want | stairs again, pulling frantically at his drowsy-brothers to 
my boys to be prepared for it, and bear it bravely.” come and “see Christmas.” 

The mother’s voice had broken in upon boyish argu-| Poor Mrs. Winters was amazed at her little Johnny’s 
ments in the high key betraying impatience and annoy- | strange conduct. She descended the stairs with an in- 
ance, only to end in uncertain quivers 2s she saw three | credulous air, followed by the trio, who looked at each 
pairs of frank, laughing eyes cast in dejected silence upon | other by turns with an expression which said, “I know 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





Little children, who are living 
In your homes so warm and bright, 
You, with others, should be giving 
Aid for homeless ones to-night. 
2’ Give with open hands and gladness, 
Cheering hearts bowed down in sadness 
With a ray of heaven’s light. 


_ A CHRISTMAS ACROSTIC. 
t BY HESTER WOLCOTT. 


C hrist was born this day for me, 
Happy Christmas may it be! 
Resting in the joyful thought, 
In his birth to men he brought 
S weetest peace without alloy, 
Tidings glad of heavenly joy. 
M ay this day to me recall, 

As on thankful knee I fall, 
Saviour! thee—best gift of all! 


ee 
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the floor. all about it, but you don’t.” 

It was a boy’s silence when the mother left the room,| It was a novel Christmas scene that greeted them. 
and never was there silence more momentous; for each | Besides the turkey, there was hanging on the tree Char- 
was absorbed in thinking that it was chiefly his own | ley’s Sunday trousers, neatly mended. and looking like 
particular fault which would disgust St. Nicholas, and | new. On the table were a pair of new slippers, and a 
that he must do something to prevent the threatened | pair of stout brass-tipped shoes, four little bags of nuts, 
disappointment. and a bundle of evergreen wreaths, besides a box of 

George thought he might have been less complaining | toys, looking so new and pretty that no one but the 
and envious whenever he saw other boys sporti: ¢ new | handy craftsman, Charley, could have told that they were 
winter coats; Charley looked ruefully at the r. ugh- | ol ones répaired and painted over. 
barked tree which he had climbed so often, amidst con-| 1. was all such a complete surprise to Mrs. Winters, 
quering shouts, at the expense of his clothing, and which, | and she looked so glad and puzzled, that George under- 
after all, had proved too rough on him by that last fatal | took to tell as much as he knew about it. Charley fol- 
rent in his Sunday trousers. He didn’t feel at all like | lowed by telling how he mended his trousers and painted 
a conqueror now. Then there was Johnny, looking at toys in the woods, so that Johnny, at least, would have 
his wide-gaping shoe-tips, and thinking wrathfully that | something if Kriss didn’t unload. He was only sorry, 
it was all owing to the fondness of his toes for kicking. | he added, that he “ forgot, in his fright and hurry, to tie 
They were vicious toes, he knew; and if he could only | the legs, so’s Kriss could he uve put something in, seeing 
get a pair of good shoes again, he’d never allow them | as he brought slippers an’ shoes, an’ nuts.” 
another single kick, not even to the worst cat in the | “That’s me, Charley,—me an’ my shoemaker friend, 
neighborhood. ;}mamma. I’m to pay him when I get big; an’ you’re to 

How to mend matters—that was the question. And it | wear the slfppers!”” Johnny burst out at last, greatly 
} must have proved quite a difficult one; for, as the day | relieved that the ponderous secret was off his mind. 
| wore on, Charley had made several sly efforts to get | Mrs. Winters folded all three for a moment in her 
acquainted with the different implements of his mother’s | arms, and thanked God for the best Christmas gift of her 
| sewing-basket, while Johnny, after vainly trying, by a | whole life,—three real, live Kriss Krinkles, 
| stiff gait, to keep his toes from wriggling into view, When the merry shoemaker came, in answer to her 

finally sought counsel of his big friend, the jolly, whis- | invitation, for dinner, and the boys were laughingly intro- 
‘ling shoemaker, in whose shop he had spent 0 many a/| duced to him as the “three Kriss Krinkles,” Johnny 
| rainy day. | chimed i in: “Yes; an’ I guess he’s old §t, Nicholas, for 
For the next few days Johnny was busy visiting the | he told me just how to do it.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1886.] 
1. January 3.—Josiah and the Book of the Law,..........##0 2 Kings 22 : 1-13 
2.5 y 10.—Jer iah Predicting the Captivity. 
Jer. 8: 20-22; 0: 1-16 








3. January 17.—The Faithfal Rechabit «Jer, 3 : 12-19 
4. January A,—Captivity Of JOdAd,.....cccccccecceteeerereeeeeed Kings 25 : 1-12 
6. January 31.—Daniel in Babylon Daniel 1 : &21 








LESSON IL, SUNDAY, JANUARY 10, 1885. 


Tirte: JEREMIAH PREDICTING THE 
CAPTIVITY. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Jer. 8: 20-22; 9: 1-16.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


20, The harvest is past, the | 20 The harvest is past, the !sum- 
summer is ended, and we are not mer is ended, and we are not 
saved, 21 saved. For the hurt of the 

21. For the hurt of the daugh- daughter of my people am I 
ter of my people am I hurt; I am hurt : I am *black; astonish- 
black ; astonishment hath taken ment hath taken hold on me. 
hold on me. 22 Is there no balm in Gilead? is 

22. Is there no balm in Gil’e ad? there no physician there? why 
is there no physician there? why then is not the *health of the 
then is not the health of the daughter of my people * recov- 
daughter of my people recoy- ered? 
ered? 1 *Ohthat mine head were wa- 

1. Oh that my head were wa- ters, and mine eyes a fountain 
ters, and mine eyes a fountain of of tears, that I might weep 
tears, that I might weep day and day and night for the slain 
night for the slain of the daugh- of the daughter of my people ! 
ter of my people ! 2 ¢®Oh that I had in the wilder- 

2. Oh that I had in the wilder-| ness a lodging place of wayfar- 
ness a lodging place of wayfaring ing men; that I might leave 
men; that I might leave my peo- my people, and go from them | 
ple, and go from them! for they for they be all adulterers, an 
be all adulterers, an assembly of assembly of treacherous men. 
treacherous men. 8 And they bend their tongue as 

8. And they bend their tongues it were their bow for falsehood ; 
like their bow for lies: but they and they are grown strong in 
are not valiant for the truth upon the land, but not for *truth: 
the earth; for they proceed from for they proceed from evil to 
evil to evil, and they know not evil, and they know not me, 
me, saith the Lorp. 4 saith the Lorp. Take ye heed 

4. Take ye heetl every one of every one of his neighbour, 
his ncighbour, and trust ye not and trust ye not in any broth- 
in any brother ; for every brother er: for every brother will ut- 
will utterly supplant, and every terly supplant, and every 
neighbour will walk with slan- neighbour will go about with 
ders. 5 slanders, And they will 

5, And they will deceive every ‘deceive every one his neigh- 
one his neighbour, and will not bour, and will not speak the 
speak the truth: they have taught | “truth : they have taught their 
their tongue to speak lies, and tongue to speak lies; they 
weary themselves to commit ini- weary themselves to commit 
quity. 6 iniquity. Thine habitation is 

6. Thine habitation is in the in the midst of deceit ; through 
midst of deceit; through deceit deceit they refuse to know me, 
they refuse to know me, saith the saith the Lorp. 

Lorpb. 7 Therefore thus saith the 

7. Therefore thus saith the Lorp Lorp of hosts, Behold, I will 
of hosts, Behold, I will melt them, melt them, and try them ; for 
and try them ; for how shall I do how else should I do, because 
for the daughter of my people? of the daughter of my peopie? 

8. Their tongue és as an arrow| 8 Their tongue is a deadly ar- 
shot out; it speaketh deceit: one w; it speaketh deceit : one 
speaketh peaceably to his neigh- speaketh peaceably to his 
bour with his mouth, but in heart neighbour with his mouth, 
he layeth his wait. but in his heart he layeth 

9. Shall I not visit them for} 9 wait for him. Shall I not visit 
these things? saith the Lorp: them for these things? saith 
shall not my soul be avenged on the Lorp: shall not my soul 
such a nation as this? be avenged on such a nation 

10. For the mountains will I as this? 
take up a weeping and wailing,|10 For the mountains will I 
and for the habitations of the take up a weeping and wail- 
wilderness a lamentation, be- ing, and for the pastures of 
cause they are burned up, so the wilderness a lamentation, 
that none can pass through them ; because they are burned up, 
neither can men hear the voice of so that nore passeth through ; 
the cattle: both the fowl of the neither can men hear the 
heavens and the beast are fled; voice of the cattle; both the 
they are gone. fowl of the heavens and the 

11. And I will make Je-ru’sa-lém beast are fled, they are gone. 
heaps, and a den of dragons; and | 11 And I will make Jerusalem 
I will make the cities of J0’dah| heaps, a dwelling place of 
desolate, without an inhabitant. jackals ; and I will make the 

12. Who is the wise man, that cities of Judah a desolation, 
may understand this? and who és | 12 without inhabitant. Who is 
he to whom the mouth of the the wise man, that may under- 
Lorp hath spoken, that he may stand this? and who is he to 
deciare it, for what the land per- whom the mouth of the Lorp 
isheth and is burned up like a hath spoken, that he may de- 
wilderness, that none passeth clare it? wherefore is the land 
through? perished and burned up like a 

13, And the Lorpsaith, Because wilderness, so that none pass- 
they have forsaken my law which eth through ?* 

I set before them, and have not|13 Andthe Lorp saith, Because 
obeyed my voice, neither walked they have forsaken my law 
therein ; * which I set before them, and 

Pvt But have walked after the have not obeyed my voice, 








” ton ingathering of mourning *%Or, healing 4Or, 


perfected eee a wee bain: Tears te tha alae, @c, *Or, 
*(Ch. vill, pinch nl ¢[Ch. ix. 1 in Heb.] 

erican Committee would substitute the word “ Jehovah” for 

Oe for mine,” in verse 2, 


* er ine.” In verse the 
to gall (which tefers back to Deut. 391 38/= Bled. 





imagination of their own heart, | 14 neither walked therein ; but 
and after Ba‘al-Im, which their have walked after the stub- 
fathers taught them : bornness of their own heart, 

15. Therefore thus saith the and after the Baalim, which 
Lorp of hosts, the God of Is’- their fathers taught them: 
ra-el; Behold, I will feed them, | 15 therefore thus saith the Lorp 
even this people, with wormwood, of hosts, the God of Israel, Be- 
and give them water of gall to hold, I will feed them, even 
drink. this people, with wormwood, 

16. I will seatter them also and give them water of *gall 
among the heathen, whom nei-| 16 to drink. I will scatter them 
ther they nor their fathers have also among the nations, whom 
known ; and I will send a sword neither they nor their fathers 
after them, till I have consumed have known : and I will send 
them. the sword after them, till I 
have consumed them. 








*See ch. vill. 14. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Light for God’s Followers. 


GoLpEN Text For THE QuaRTER: He that followeth me 


shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life 
(John 8 : 12). 


Lesson Topic : Light Through the Prophet of God. 


1, The Prophet’s Lament, vs, 20-22, 1. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. The Prophet’s Indictment, vs. 2-6. 
3. The Prophet’s Disclosure, vs. 7-16, 


GotpEeNn Text: The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.—Jer. 8 : 20. 


Datrty Home REaAprGs: 


M.—Jer. 8 : 20-22; 9: 1-16. Light through the prophet of God. 
T.—Num. 12; 1-13, God’s prophet enlightened, 

W.—Matt. 5 : 17-26. Ancient prophecy honored. 

T.—Luke 16 : 19-31. Sufficiency of prophetic light. 

F,—Deut. 18 ; 15-22. A greater Prophet promised, 

$.—Heb. 1: 1-14; 2:1-4. The greater Prophet's dignity. 
$.—Rev. 22: 8-21. Prophecy completed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE PROPHET’S LAMENT. 
1, For Opportunities Gone : 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended (20). 
Because . e refused . I also will laugh (Prov. 1: 
The door web shut (Matt. 25 : 10). men ¢ _— 


Lord, open to us . [know you not (Luke 18 : 25). 
Now ‘they are hid i from thine eyes (Luke 19: 42). 


i. For Salvation Neglected : 
We are not saved (20). 


Zion said, .. . the Lord hath forgotten me Mg bs ae i 
Our hope is lost ; we are clean cut off peek, 

No flesh would have been saved peers 1s a0 

Having no hope and without in the waa ee 2:12). 


Ul. For the People Slain; 


That I might iy 284 i is slain oo 
How can I endure 
Thou hast slain then tt int od 
He saw the city and we over t (Luke 19 ; 41). 
I have great sorrow . ‘or my brethren’s sake (Rom. 9 : 2, 3). 

1. ‘* We are not saved. ” No sadder lament could fall from human 
= There was a summer—but it is past; there was a harvest 

ut it is ended; and who now can gather ripe grain from the 
bare fields of winter? 

2. “For the hurt. my people am I hurt.”” Every live member 
of the body suffers ‘with each other member. No true Christian 
can be unconcerned when the church languishes. 

3. ‘* Is there no balm in Gilead?”’ -There is a time when all earth's 
remedies fail,—when there is neither balm nor physician in 
Gilead. Happy they Who know of a physician who never fails. 


(Esther 8 ;: 6.) 
Poratne’ ee bf 21). 


II. THE PROPHET’S INDICTMENT. 
|, They Know Not God: 
They know not me, saith the Lord (3). 


Pharaoh said, ... I know not oa Lord (Exod. 5 : 2). 
ee arose another generation... which knew: not the Lord (Judg. 


Sons o Belial ; they knew not the Lord qt Sam. 2: 
They refused to have God in their know edge (Rom. 1 


ll. They Deceive One Another : 
They will deceive every one his neighbour (5). 


Let not your prophets. . . deceive you (Jer, 29: 8). 
Take heed that no — “lead you astray (Matt. 24: 4). 
Be not deceived (Gal. 6 “es 
Many deceivers are gone ‘orth into the world (2 John 7). 
Ill, They Rebel Against God : 
They refuse to know me, saith the Lord (6). 
Israel would none of me (Psa. 81:11). 
Ye... would none of my reproof Gro. 1: 25). 
They refused to hearken (eect 73 
Ye will not come to me, tye Ah. Res life (John 5 : 40). 

1. “An assembly of treacherous men.’’ Itis easy to call other pes, 
ple by hard names. The only right time rd % it, though, is 
when we speak for God. 

2. ‘*They are grown strong, .. . but not for the truth.’’ That is the 
bs i Be. many nowadays. “The community abounds in physi- 

—young men strong to walk, to run, to row, to 
a, dances tor ow many of them are strong for the truth? 
ye not in - brother,.”” They are poor foundations to 
& euild woe 5 poor ars to rest upon. He who rests = 
and hope on man, aude te be ppointed. ‘Rest in the 


III. THE PROPHET’S DISCLOSURES, 

1, He Will Visit Them: 

Shall I not visit them for these things? (9.) 
When I visit, I will visit their sin upon them (Exod, 82 : 84). 
Arise to visit all the heathen (Psa. (Psa. 29:5 
Then will I visit. . . their iniquity with stripes (Psa. 89 : 82). 
I will visit upon you the evil of your doings (Jer. 23 : 2). 
Thou knewest not the time of thy visitation (Luke 19 : 44). 
ll. He Will Bring Bitterness: 

Iwill feed them . .. with wormwood (15). 
He... filleth me with bitterness (Job 9 : 18). 
Thou hast fed them with the bread of tears (Psa. 80 : 5). 
Her latter end is bitter as wormwood (Prov. 5: 2: 
Behold, I will feed them with Wermwosk (Jer. : 15). 
Itt, He Will Consume Them: 


I will send the sword . . . tili I have consumed them (16), 
In smoke shall they consume away 37 : 20). 
Ye shall be devoured with the sword (Isa. 1 : 20). 

All the men of Judah . . . shall be consumed (Jer. 44 : 27). 
With eee shall they be consumed (Ezek. 5 ; 12). 


1. “For the mountains will I take up a weeping.” Earth’s fair 
face is marred with the results of sin, It has been desolated 








ey them who dwell upon it. . But ‘‘a new heavens and a 
earth’? come. Secure your inheritance there. 

a Who is is tie whee wise man, that may understand this?” To under- 
stand God’s message is the supreme proof of wisdom. How few 
—S themselves wise! Do you? 

. Behold.”” Cause and effect are ble as the 
" eattibetes of God who fixed them. ‘ Because” of and that 


act, ‘‘Behold”” what God will do. Make these watchwords in 
Because . . . Behold.” 


=" 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PROPHECY, 





1. Whence it Comes: 
Not by man’s will (2 Pet. 1 ; 21). 
God its author (Isa. 44 : 7; 45: m3 kag 38: 16). 
Given through Christ (John 1:9; Rev 1). 
Given by the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. i2 : 9, 1; 2 Pet. 1: 21). 
Given to be fulfilled (Matt. 5 ; 17, 18). 


2. What it Discloses: 
Things to come (Gen. 49:1; Num, 24 : 14). 
The -_ 8 of Ch: st (Acts 8 : 92-94), 
The sufferings of Christ (Luke 24 : 26, 27; a1 15: 8). 
The resurrection of Christ (Luke 24 : 44, 45 ; Cor. 15 : 4). 
The outpouring of the Spirit (Acts 2 : 16, 17; ‘eel 2 # 28). 
The grace of the gospel (1 Pet. 1 : 10-12). 


3. How it Should be Received: 
Heed should be given to it (2 Pet. 1:19; Heb. 2:1). 
Should not be narrowed (2 Pet. 1 : 20). 
Should not be des ee (1 Thess, 5 : "hb: 
Should be received in faith (2 Chron. :20; Luke 24 : 25). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


As in the days of Hezekiah and Isaiah, the land of Judah 
was again blessed by the twofold blessing of a good king and 
a great prophet. In the thirteenth year of King Josiah, the 
prophetic Spirit came upon Jeremiah, the son of Hilkiah, a 
priest, residing at Anathoth, a little town near Jerusalem, 
chiefly inhabited by the priests of the family of Ithamar. It 
is not known whether this Hilkiah was the Hilkiah who 
found the book of the law in the temple. The Hilkiah who 
discovered the law was a descendant of Phinehas, and there 
is a presumption that he would not have resided at Anathoth. 
This, however, is far from being decisive. 

As in the times of Isaiah, the peril to the little kingdom of 
Judah lay between Egypt on the one hand and Assyria on the 
other. In Judah itself, there were two parties, one favoring 
an alliance with Egypt, which was for the time extending 
her power; the other favoring an alliance with Assyria, now 
about to fall before the Babylonians. Like Isaiah, Jeremiah 
opposed both parties. 

“Now, what hast thou to do with the Way of Egypt, 
To drink the waters of the Nile; 
And what hast thou to do with the Way of Assyria, , 

To drink the waters of the Euphrates?” (Jer. 2: 18, 19.) 
The true peril to Judah was from her own wickedness, de- 
clared the prophet. Her safety lay in holding aloof from the 
tempting Egyptian alliance, and in trusting her future to 
Jchovah, her God. 

King Josiah personally opposed any alliance with Egypt. 
When Pharaoh-Necho went up against Carchemish on the 
Euphrates, Josiah went out against him, In the battle which 
followed at Megiddo, King Josiah was slain. The people of 
Judea immediately made Jehoahaz, hisson, king; but he only 
reigned for three months before Necho, arriving in Jerusalem, 
deposed him, and made Eliakim (Jehoiakim), who was pre- 
sumably more favorable to Egypt, king in his stead. 

With the accession of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah saw that all 
human hope of Judah’s safety must be abandoned. Standing 
at the gate of the temple as the people flocked in to worship, 
Jeremiah proclaimed that their trust in the inviolability of 
the temple was in vain (Jer. 7:4). Shiloh, where God’s 
name had been placed at the first, had been ruined through 
the wickedness of Israel (7:12). Such and for a similar 
reason, would be the fate of Jerusalem (7 : 14); and as Israel 
had gone into captivity, so should Judah go (7:15). Sacri- 
fices would avail nothing without obedience (7 : 21-28). The 
place where Jehovah had set his name had been defiled by 
the abominations of the heathen (7 : 30, 31). And now the 
sin of Judah was to receive its due punishment (8 : 1-13). 
Already the enemy was approaching from the north, and the 
snorting of his horses could be heard, through the prophetic 
Spirit, at Dan (8:16). The political ruin of Judah was 
already, to the prophet, complete. The opportunity for the 
political preservation of the nation hai gone by. The sum- 
mer was ended, the harvest past, and Israel was not saved, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


In the foresight of the ruin impending over Judah, the 
prophet expresses the deepest grief (Jer. 8: 20t0 9:1). He 
describes the gross criminality of the people (Jer. 9: 2-8), and 
declares God’s purpose to inflict upon them, in consequence, a 
desolating judgment (Jer. 9 : 9-11), the reason of which, ob- 
vious to every person of understanding, and directly declared 
by the Lord himself, is their disobedience to the divine law 
(Jer. 9: 12-16). 

Chapter 8, verse 20.—In the certain prospect of the calami- 
ties which their sins are surely bringing upon them, the 
prophet speaks as though they had dlready broken upon the 
guilty people and overwhelmed them, and the destruction 
that awaits them was already accomplished. The words of 
this verse are put in the mouth of the people, as the utter- 
ance of their despair and gself-reproach after they have been 
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entities into exile, when the period of God’s forbearance is at and contact with those so ‘esculibendl tohim. He describes the 


an end, and every prospect of averting their doom nas passed | _ people’s character by charging them with gross breaches of the 
away. This is, as verse 19 is translated in the Revised Ver- | second table of the law; and here he singles out particularly 
sion, “'The voice of the cry of the daughter of my people aggravated forms of trespass upon the rights of their fellows, 
from a land that is very far off.’ The figure is taken from | the violation of the sanctity of the marriage relation, and 
agriculture, and from the successive seasons in which the pro- | fraudulent dealing in their intercourse with one another. The 
duce of the earth may be expected, upon which the subsist- | latter is then dwelt upon in verses 3-6. 

ence of man is dependent. First comes the harvest, with its| Verse 3—By a bold but striking figure the tongue is com- 
promise of ripened grain; and then the summer, or, rather, | pared to a bow from which falsehood is incessantly shot forth 
the period for the ingathering of fruits (marg. Rev.). 
both these fail, and no grain is reaped and no fruit stored, the | chief. 
prospect of the year is at an end. The winter comes on, and | do not boldly stand up for and defend what is true and right. 





no provision has been made, or can be made, for it. All hope | The sense intended by the prophet is better expressed in the | 


must be abandoned. The people of Judah had had their | Revision, “They are grown strong in the land, but not for | 
seasons of spiritual privileges and means of grace. They had | truth,” or, as it is in the margin, “for faithfulness.” They 
had the law and the sanctuary, the messages of the prophets | are rich and powerful, but their strength does not lie in act- 
and the admonitions of Providence. These should have pro- | ing truly and faithfully, nor has it been acquired by this 
duced the fruits of repentance and of amended lives. They | means.—They proceed from evil to evil : 
had had opportunities and incentives to return to God and | gree of wickedness to another that is worse.—They know not 
seek his favor. If these had been embraced and yielded to, | me: The knowledge of God is synonymous with true piety, 


But if | like arrows, winged messengers dealing out injury and mis- | 
They are not valiant for the truth would mean that they | 


the final judgment, which exiled them from their own land, 
would not have come upon them. 
unimproved, and they were not saved. 

Verse 21.—For the hurt (literally, “breaking,” the ruin or 
destruction) of the daughter of my people (the people personi- | 
fied as a virgin or young lady) am I hurt (broken, or crushed): 


inet naem a es ee -—-— 


stately forests or terraced and cultiy vated to their summits, 
and the pastures crowned with verdure, are now beautiful and 
attractive objects. But the prophet looks forward into the 
near future, and bemoans them because they are burned up. 
This has sometimes been explained as denoting that they are 
withered by drought and the fierce heat of the sun. This, 
however, is not the literal meaning of the ternis, but a fignra- 
tive application of them. And if they are to be taken figu- 
ratively, as they undoubtedly must, it is more natural in the 
connection to understand them of the blackened ruin which 
follows in the track of invasion and war. “So that none 
passeth through” (Rev.): The population has been swept 
| from théir homes, so that the region is deserted. The flocks, 
which once grazed upon these pastures, are gone; and the 
very birds and beasts have forsaken their former haunts. It 
must not be forgotten that this is a poetic picture of a ruined 


country; it conveys the general idea of the desolation and 
Advance from one de- | 


silence which is to take the place of its present prosperous 
and populous condition. But every trait in the description is 


| not to be pressed as though all was stated with prosaic exact- 
| involving a practical acquaintance with the Most High, and | 
But these seasons passed | devout intercourse with him,—such a knowledge of his being 


ness. That would be to convert this striking and impressive 


| passage into a spiritless and cold exaggeration. 

and attributes, and his relation to us, as shall compel obedi- | 
ence to his will and submission to his authority. 

| Verse 4.—Such a state of things is necessarily destructive | 

| of mutual confidence. Every one must be on his guard against | 


Verse 11.—How thoroughly the prophet is penetrated by 
the conviction that he speaks as the organ and mouthpiece 
of God, is shown by his remarkable use of the personal pro- 


nouns. “I” in verse 10 denotes the prophet himself, but in 


He was greatly distressed by the dreadful calafifities which | the treacherous and malicious designs of every other, even his | verse 11, without any intimation of a change of speakers, it 


had befallen or were yet to befall them.—I am black: That is, | nearest friend or neighbor, or his very brother. 
to the color of the clothes, not of the skin (see marg. Rev.). brother will utterly supplant. The Hebrew contains a play upon 
ment and horror at their awful fate. That a people so} the part of a Jacob” (Gen. 27 : 36), will deal as Jacob did 


favored of God, so signally blest, and to whom the prophet | with Esau.—Every neighbor will walk (better, in the Revision, 
was bound by such strong natural ties, and who might have | “go about”) with slanders: Go here and there uttering his 


The ties of | 
I am dressed in the deepest mourning, the reference being | friendship and kindred are wholly disregarded, for ever vii 


had so different a destiny, should persist in plunging thus | 
headlong into destruction, in spite of every warning and en- | 
treaty, astounded him, while it filled him with grief and pain. | 

Verse 22.—Is there no balm in Gilead? Balm, or balsam, was | 
a gum, which was accounted one of the precious products of | 
Palestine (Gen. 43 : 11; Ezek. 27:17), and was chiefly ob- | 
tained from Gilead (Gen. 37 : 25). It was principally valued ' 
for its medicinal virtue (Jer. 46:11; 51 :°8), and was espe- 
cially applied to the curing of wounds. Is there no more of | 
this healing drug to be found in Gilead, which has heretofore | 
furnished an inexhaustible supply? It would seem as though | 
no medicine could be found, and no physician obtained, as the | 
malady of Jerusalem remains unhealed.—lIs there no physician 
there? “There” does not refer to Gilead, as that was not the 
quarter to which they would go for physicians, but rather to 
Judah or Jerusalem, where the daughter of his people is 
figuratively represented as suffering from a severe wound or 
fracture. These questions may be answered in the affirmative 
or in the negative. The meaning may be that the case has 
now become absolutely desperate, and is beyond remedy. 
There is no restorative for them, and no physician. God’s 
grace is at an end; the time of judgment has come; they are 
irretrievably sent into exile. Orthe meaning may be: There 
is a remedy, there is a physician; but the people are uncured 
because the remedy is not taken and the counsels of the phy- 
sician are disregarded.—Health . . . recovered (rather, as in 
the marg. of the Rev., “healing . . . perfected”): The allu- 
sion is to a wound which is filled up and healed by the grow- 
ing in of firm, healthy flesh. The wound, as in Isaiah 1 : 6,7, 
represents the calamities of the people from foreign invasion, 
and the desolation of their land} its. healing would be the 

“restoration of peace and prosperity, with the blessing and 
favor of God. 

Chapter 9, verse 1.—By these strong expressions the prophet 
sets forth the depth of his grief for his slaughtered country- 
men. This is not merely an utterance of personal regard for 
his friends and fellow-citizens, nor of patriotic solicitude for 
the welfare of his country, but likewise of fervent and devout 
attachment to the people and the church of God. The salva- 
tion of the world and the advancement of God’s gracious 
scheme of redemption were bound up with Israel, who had 
been made, for the time, the depositaries of divine revelation, 
who were in possession of the ordinances of religion, and 
from the midst of whom the expected Messiah was to arise. 
Tosee the chosen people provoking the just judgment of God 
by their unfaithfulness, and thus imperiling all that was 
most sacred and most dear, was more than he could calmly 
bear. 

Verse 2.—It was not only the thought of the coming exile | 
which pained him so deeply, involving, as it did, the desola- 
tion of the holy land and the holy city, the destruction of the 
temple, and the cessation of its sacred rites ot mediation, ex- 








piation, intercession, and purification; but he was pained 
beyond measure by the degeneracy and*corruption ot those 
who should be a people holy to the Lord, but whose daily 

He could not | 
bear to remain in the society of such (Psa. 119 : 53, 63; 139: | 
21, 22), and therefore he utters the wish, Oh that 1 had in the 
wilderness (in some solitude afar from the ordinary haunts of 
men) @ lodging place of wayfaring men: A simple shelter 
erected for travelers, such as the caravansaries along the trav- 
eled routes in the East; that he-might thus avoid association 


lives were filled with impiety and iniquity. 


slanders in the ears of any who are willing to hear them. 

Verse 5.—Their falsehood and deceit are still further dwelt 
upon. They have practiced their tongue in speaking lies 
until they can do so with fluency, and in the most artful 
manner. They make a business of committing iniquity, and 
are so assiduous in it as to tire themselves out by it. 

Verse 6.—It is in the midst of su¢h deceit that the prophet 
most reluctantly lives. Through deceit they refuse to know me: 
Leading lives of falsehood and treachery, they are unwilling 
to have any thought of God intrude. They cannot entertain 
any just ideas of the Most High without condemning them- 
selves or abandoning their present course, and this they are 
resolved not to do. And thus, lives of sin, and hearts in love 


skepticism and infidelity. 


with them in the way of judgment if he has any designs of. 
mercy for them. He uses the furnace of affliction as the | 
worker in metals uses the fire to purge away dross and all | 
impurities from the ore. 
the daughter of my people?” (Reyv.) 
consistent with either God’s righteousness or his grace, inas- 
much as the people are as they are and act as they do. This 
is undoubtedly the true meaning of the clause, though some 
interpreters give it a different turn by understanding it as an 
exclamation uttered in a threatening manner,—How shall I 
do because, ete.; What severe measures I will adopt! What 
heavy inflictions I will lay upon them! 

Verse 8._-The exceeding offensiveness of fraud and secret 
treachery appears from this feature of their character being 
again dwelt upon in this verse, and especially from the state- 


ment of the opening clause, which should be translated as it | 


is the Revision, “ Their tongue is a deadly arrow.” The pro- 
fessions of the mouth and the secret intentions of the heart are 
at utter variance (Psa. 5: 9,10; 55: 21). 

Verse 9.—.Shall I not visit them for these things? God visits 
men when he comes near to them in the manifestation of his 


attributes, whether of grace or justice. Such transgressions | 


must be punished as premonitions of final perdition in the case 
of the utterly incorrigible, as chastisements by which divine 
mercy would correct and recall God’s straying children.— 
Shall not my soul be avenged: When the dialect of human pas- 
sion is ascribed to God, we must, of course, remove from it all 


imperfection, and anything like passionate excitement. It | 


expresses God’s settled detestation of sin, inseparable from 
his pure and holy nature, which belongs to his inmost being, 
and his invincible determination to punish it—On such a na- 


| tion as this : The word “ nation” is commonly used of Gentiles 


and heathen, and may here be intended to intimate that they 
are no longer regarded or treated as the chosen people of 
God, but have degraded themselves to the level of a heathen 
nation. 

Verse 10.—The utter desolation to which the- land was 
doomed is vividly represented, so far as the country at large is 


| concerned, by the prophet uttering his lamentation over its 
| ruined and depopulated condition. 


He singles out the moun- 
tains and the pastures (Auth. Ver., margin, and text of 
Rev.) as prominent and conspicuous objects and specimens 


ot the whole, aptly representing all the rest. He describes | 


these, not as they then were, but as he foresees that they 
would be in the exile which, in the righteous retribution of 


God, was soon to take place. The mountains, with their | 


‘ 4 ‘ 





A den of dragons should be, as 
Deprived of 


as plainly denotes the Lord. 
in the Revision, “a dwelling place of jackals. 


| its inhabitants, and converted into heaps of ruins, Jerusalem 
—Astonishment hath taken hold on me: I am seized with amaze- | the name of their national ancestor, as if it were “ will act | 


should become the haunt of wild beasts. 
Verse 12.—They who have any intelligence will compre- 


| hend the reason of all this (comp. Hos. 14: 9), and they who 


are not, like the false prophe’s, misleading the people by de- 
lusive hopes, but to whom God has really disclosed his will, 
can truly declare why this desolation is coming upon the land. 

Verses 13, 14.—The Lord himself says that it is in conse- 
quence of their disobedience of his law, and pursuing their 
own stubborn and headstrong course (comp. Deut. 29 : 19) of 
idolatry and sin. 

Verse 15.—The utter destruction which awaits them is 
represented under the figure of eating wormwood and drink- 
ing gall or poison (see marg. of Rev. and Deut, 29: 18; 
comp. Jer. 8: 14; 23:15; Lam. 3: 15, 19). 

Verse 16.—The preceding figure is in part expounded in 
literal terms. One ingredient of their sore disaster would be 


| their dispersion in distant and unknown lands, where they 
with sin, bind men fast in irreligion, and lead them often to | 


Verse 7.—Such being their character, the Lord must deal | | 


would still be liable to be cut off by war and bloodshed. 
Till I have consumed them means, of course, that great numbers 
should perish, but does not denote their utter extirpation, 
which would be inconsistent with the express language of 
| this same prophet elsewhere, for example, Jeremiah 4: 27; 5: 
|18;30:11. This is eviden: from Jeremiah 44: 27, 28, where, 


“How else should I do, because of | after still stronger language as to the extent of the destruc- 
No other course is | tion, mention is made of some escaping. 


THE HARVEST PAST, THE SUMMER 
ENDED. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D, 


This passage, set before us for our study to-day, is very 





melancholy. It wails and weeps from beginning to end. As 
| the basis of the homiletic exercise, I content myself with the 
| Golden Text. 

I. Let us look at the figure employed, and try to bring out 
| intospiritual availability the imaginative analogies it suggests. 
| 1. Evidently this prophet has laid hold of a proverbial 
| expression current at that time. Agricultural people are 
| swift to seize upon the ordinary phenomena of nature, and 
compact their conclusions into a pithy apothegm which 
| easily finds its way among the multitude, and has thereafter 
a certain force of its own asa stroke of wit or wisdom. A 
free use of such folk-lore is made by Jeremiah. Really, the 
best proof we can haveof his divine inspiration in this in- 

stance is found in the fact that this very verse has been a 
| motto-text in all ages for evangelical preachers to use in their 
exhortations to impenitent sinners. 

2. But, rhetorically speaking, the figure will bear an analy- 
sis : it has eminent fitness and felicity in itself. Itso happens 
that, just now, we are studying the chapter at a season of the 
year when we might hope to see its appropriateness and 
beauty. The dead of winter is already upon us. Literally, 
| “The harvest is past, the summer is ended.” 





The doctrine of divine purpose finds a vivid illustration in 


our review of the harvest season. Every tree, every shrub, 
every spear of grass, every flower of the field, has had its end 
to serve during this finished summer. Years and years ago, 
before we were born, the Eternal God covenanted that, while 
the earth should remain, neither seed-time nor harvest, 
cold nor heat, summer nor winter, day nor night, should 
cease. The purpose in this engagement was to bring forth 
fruitage all over the created world. Each living thing he 
made should have time to produce its own seed after its kind, 


and he would aid it to accomplish the end of its being. | For 
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this his almighty power worked leisurely in all the changes of 
the season ; he never once lost sight of his aim. 

The doctrine of special providence finds the same sort of 
illustration in this figure of a harvest. We affect to consider 
the events around us as of little meaning: but look at the 
story of a single field as it has moved forward beneath our 
observation. It was winter a year ago, but the spring came 
on cheerfully as usual. As the months drifted along, we 
noticed, in our daily walks, that preparations were making, on 
the part of each living plant, to do the great life-work assigned 
to it. Gathering together all its forces of vital energy, it 
burst forth at last into a head, filled its husks with the new 
grain, according to its kind, and thrust out its barbed lances 
on every side of it, like a disciplined army of soldiers lifting 
their spears for protection. The noticeable peculiarity was 
found in the absence of all sense of haste, and all evidence of 
precipitation ; there was no impulse, no sudden attempt to 
leap toward perfection. Soberly and solemnly the process 
was moved along; God made everything beautiful in its time, 
until at last, when the harvest offering was ready, the barbs 
dropped their points in obedience, the yellow pennons 
drooped over the bristling acres; and so it grew elear that the 
legions had served their cause in the campaign, and were 
prepared to yield their charge up, and go again into winter 
quarters. 

The doctrine of supreme sovereignty also finds good illus- 
tration in this figure of a harvest. That might be expected, 
for the God ruling in nature is the God reigning in grace. 
The plan of salvation has in all ages been unfolding itself, 
little by little, and never save in “the fulness of time.” It 
was promised in Paradise, shadowed in Moses’ ritual, an- 
nounced by the prophets, revealed in the Messiah, organically 
entrusted to the church, and will be perfected in heaven 
when Jesus Christ comes a second time to his own. The 
divine sovereignty will show itself more and more clearly 
every year. “The harvest is the end of the world; and the 
reapers are the angels.” Only thus can we reach an under- 
standing of these strange times on which we are fallen. There 
is a gleaming of light and a shadowing of gloom, singularly 
intermingled in the political and ecclesiastical skies; the 
only way to look at such unusual presentations is through the 
glass of an unwavering faith in the unalterable sovereignty 
of God. There is one eye gazing silently down upon the 
nations, and one strong hand has not as yet loosened its hold 
on the springs of the universe. All the seemingly confused 
movements around us, and all the mysterious changes which 
are moulding individual history, turning it blindly and some- 
times painfully from what appears its directest course, indeed, 
all things that work, are working together for good; and the 
Almighty is superintending, controlling, to his own will, and to 
the very best advantage of all his creatures, everything that 
happens in the world. 

Il. Now, in the second place, let us look at the figure em- 
ployed here, in order to bring out the personal admonitions 
it suggests. ; 

1. To begin with, notice what sort of a harvest God had 
been offering Israel, and what sort of summer help he had been 
supplying them for years, and now to what a wreck of all hope 
the nation had arrived. They perverted their blessings and 
wasted their chances, Then the day of doom came. Jeremiah 
is “hurt,” he is “ black” with astonishment; he sees there is 
“no balm in Gilead ...no physician there.” And then, mark 
how the strong man bows himself, and weeps, and sighs, with 
hot tears! And our lesson is this : How sad it is to have lost 
one’s last chance. 

2. The God who rules this world is always working toward 
a fixed decision and a forcible crisis in affairs. Men want 
delay and parley, Every anniversary of time, every event in 
history, every experience in spiritual life, every season of 
providential discipline, is to us what is suggested in the simile 
under our eye. The New Year has just gone; twelve months 
more passed! the summer is ended! Are you still unsaved ? 
And then—two months before that—the annual Thanksgiving 
came to you in the old home; you saw the dear circle again ; 
the mother who prayed, the father who counseled, the 
brothers and sisters who loved you; that is passed, and the 
festival is ended, and you are not saved. Perhaps your 
birthday has passed also lately; another year wasted, and 
you are not saved. Possibly you have had a great danger, 
a sickness, a peril by sea or by land, and God preserved you; 
and still you are not saved. Then there has been discipline, 
bereavement, prosperity, sadness, hope grown luminous, or 


joey dashed into disappointment; and you are not yet saved. [ 


Maybe the church has been revived this autumn or this 
winter ; others have come out for Christ, oh, so happy and so 
restful! that supreme summer of the soul has also passed, and 
you are not saved | 

3. ‘Whoever insists upon delay as his right or prerogative 
levels himself directly against the entire government of God. 
It is as if an impertinent spear of wheat in a field, liking the 
sunshine, should set itself to hinder an entire harvest in order 
that it might play in some summer winds of luxury a little 
longer. The affairs of divine Providence move on majestically 
toward the consummation. The purpose of God never changes. 
No regrets in the winter, cold and relentless, can ever avail 
to bring back even one moment of the sweet harvest-time, 





when a soul took its charices and lost them. Tears that are 
beautiful in an easy shower of summer rain drop into ice in 
the winter; no life is ever possible to spring up from the 
dried stubble. All God’s attributes are against you, when you 
begin to trifle. He says, “ Let him alone!” 

4. There is an imperious and abrupt end to come to all 
this misuse of the divine forbearance. Perhaps even now 
some unseen Jeremiah is sitting in the ashes to mourn over 
your sure condemnation. The sad prophet knew that those 
people were soon going into captivity. If the sight of your- 
self could be shown to you, it would give you soberer imagina- 
tions. In one of the ancient court-rooms of Europe there was 
actually fixed a large mirror near the prisoner’s dock, so that 
each arraigned culprit might look upon his own image as he 
sat there on trial as a felon. Some of you who are now pro- 
crastinating your repentance, have seen that picture for years, 
and it has no alarm to you. But the end is coming. Oh! 
what is it that you are going to think or to say, 


“ When the sun grows cold, and the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment-book unfold ”’ ? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The harvest is past, the swmmer is ended, and we are not 
saved (v. 20).—1f we want a supply of grain, we must gather 
it in harvest-time. It is not enough, at that time, to take 
what we need for the immediate present, but we must look 
out for the future. When the Israelites were crossing the 
desert, with no opportunity of planting and reaping, God sent 
them manna day by day, and then they had to live from hand 
to mouth. But when they had come into a settled country, 
the manna ceased, and they “did eat of the fruit of the land of 
Canaan.” Sowith usall. There areday by day supplies which 
we must take as they come, without worrying over the future; 
and, again, there are harvest-times, when provision must be 
made for the future. There are harvest-times of knowledge, 
of love, of character, of reputation, of influence, of property, 
when we must gather for the future, or be in helpless want by 
and by. And this is a truth which our children need to be 
reminded of; for now is the harvest-time of their lives in all 
these spheres. 

Ts there no balm in Gilead? is there no physician there? (v. 22.) 
—The Bible gives due prominence to natural means of heal- 
ing. The balsam of Gilead, the poultice of figs, oil, wine, 
salt, herbs of various sorts, are named in their turn, as God- 
approved helps to the cure of bodily ailments. And physi- 
cians are named as the mesengersof God in their sphere: 
He who would follow the Bible teachings in their letter and 
in their spirit, must recognize the fact that the means of 
health which God has indicated, and the student of those 
means whom God has instructed, should be looked to and 
employed, in grateful, reverent faith, as the means by which 
God gives a blessing to those who trust him for a blessing in 
that sphere. 

Oh that mine head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears 
(v. 1).—Tears are not, in themselves, religion ; but the truths 
of religion, and the attitude of many toward religion, may 
be a cause of tears. A godly old clergyman in Northern 
New York was accustomed to weep freely as he preached 
God’s truth from the pulpit. At such times he would say, 
apologetically : “ Excuse these tears, brethren. There’s no 
religion in them.” Yet it was because he realized the truths 
of religion, and realized the needs and the danger of those 
who neglected religion, that his tears flowed so freely. And 
if more of us had this realizing sense of the state of those 
with whom we plead for God, there wotild be more tears shed 
by us, and we should see a cause for tears beyond our power 
of weeping. 

They are grown strong in the land, but not for truth: for they 
proceed from evil to evil (vy. 3). God gives men the power to 
grow, and men choose for themselves their direction of 
growth. No one stands still in this life, in his relations to 
good and evil. Every one grows better or grows worse, 
grows strong in the truth or strong in error. Each year 
marks progress in the one direction or in the other. Hence 
it is that it makes all the difference in the world whether a 
child is faced toward the right or toward the wrong. He is 
sure to grow in that direction; and to go on from stage to stage 
toward its ultimate conclusion. 

They have taught their tongue to speak lies (v. 5). Lying is 
an acquired art. A child often takes easily to it; but, after all, 
it is not a thing of nature. The most natural thing in the 
world is truth-speaking ; and if there were no special induce- 
ment to-lie, the truth would come out on all occasions as a 
matter of course. But when a tongue is once taught to lie, it 
practices its art unconsciously, and its lying habit comes to be 
more than a second nature. There are many persons who 
have so taught their tongues to lie, that the tongues can now 
do their own lying without any special instruction from the 
mind or heart. It is wellnigh a hopeless task to reform 
such liars as that, but the number of them ought not to be in- 
creased by any new recruits from our families or our classes. 

Who is the wise man, that may understand this? (v. 12.) 
That is a good question for each of us, and for each of those 





to whom we are sent as teachers. Who takes in the teaching 
of this lesson? Who sees its point? Who is on the watch 
to gather a harvest in harvest-time? Who seeks help from the 
right remedies and from proper helpers in his time of need? 
Who sorrows over evil and over evil-doers? Who can be 
trusted by his brother, or by his neighbour? Who speaks the 
truth? Who hasa lying tongue? Who is wise enough to 
know his own danger and his own duty? Who is willing to 


heed, as well as hear, the warnings and the counsel of God? 
Who? 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. FP. SCHAUFFLER. 


Picture the scene. Standing in “the gate of the Lord’s 
house” (Jer. 7: 2), where the throng of formal worshipers 
mostly thronged, we see the tearful prophet. Filled with 
patriotic zeal, anxious for the welfare of his nation, he is yet 
forced by his Master to speak bitter words of denunciation, 
and to predict the national calamity that was impending, The 
people listen, understand, and—mock, while the prophet speaks 
on and on; for woe is him if he proclaim not all the counsel 
of God. All his life long this bitter lot is his; namely, to 
try and stem the tide of iniquity in the land, and yet to fail. 
Sad Jeremiah! There are some men still living who can, in 
a measure at least, sympathize with this; for they, too, have 
cried in vain to the throng, and have been answered with 
indifference, if not with scorn. 

In this bitter cry of the prophet, we may find three distinct 
themes. One is pure lamentation, one bitter invective, and 
one a terrible prediction. After calling the scholars’ atten-— 
tion to these divisions, and making such comments on them 
as seem called for, let the teacher take up one theme as 
follows : 

Forewarned is Forearmed.—Why did Jeremiah warn the 
people so earnestly about the dreadful captivity? Was it not 
because he hoped thus to alarm and arouse them to so act 
that this calamity should be averted? Doubtless. His ear- 
nest desire was that the fearful picture of Jerusalem, lying in 
desolate heaps, would lead them to turn from their formalism 
and iniquity. -For this reason, he showed the intimate con- 
nection between their sins and the punishment that he assured 
them would soon overtake them, unless they changed their 
manner of life. 

This is the principle on which men constantly act in almost 
every vVicissitude of life. Last summer, when the cholera was 
raging in Spain, our newspapers constantly warned the people 
that dirt bred disease, and opened up a highway for the cholera 
to spread rapidly; if once it reached our shores. This theme 
was not dwelt on for the sake of frightening people, for the 
sake of the alarm, but to frighten them into doing a good 
thing which otherwise they would have left undone. The 
result, at least in New York City, was most beneficial. Alarm 
bred action, and action cleansed the city as it never had been 
cleansed before. And not only did we have no cholera, but 
this fall the death-rate of the city has been unusually low. 
In this case, forewarned was forearmed, and the warning was 
a blessing, and not a curse. The same is true of the patient 
and his wise physician. The latter sees, perhaps, that the 
manner of his patient’s living is injurious. It will end fatally. 
So he warns him. He tells him that heart disease, or con- 
sumption, or softening of the brain, will result from a continu- 
ance in his present course of life. Dare the physician do this 
merely to frighten his patient? Surely not. But he does it 
so as to frighten him away from the folly of his present mah- 
ner of life. 

Now imagine all unsuccessful business men gathered in one 
vast hall, and all invalids gathered in another. In one meet- 
ing, some competent man is to give advice as to how to make 
a business succeed ; and in the other a physician of renown is 
to teach men how to live so that they may avoid sickness in 
the future. Suppose, for a moment, that each of these in- 
structors was the wisest man in his line on earth, what 
would be the result of their directions given and warnings 
uttered? Would not the mass of their hearers give heed? 
Would not “forewarned, forearmed,” prove true in this case? 
How many men would change at once their methods of busi- 
ness, and how many invalids would immediately alter their 
way of living! How glad they would be, and thankful, that 
they had been warned in time! Is not the captain glad to be 
warned of the approaching storm or iceberg? Is not the 
sleeper glad to be warned in time that the house is on fire? 
Is not the rower glad to be told of the terrible rapids and 
falls that lie below him in the stream? Surely ; because all 
feel that forewarned is forearmed. 

Yet the Jews got angry with Jeremiah because he warned 
them. And men to-day get angry when the preacher preaches 
eternal punishment, and find fault with him, with his Bible, 
and with his God. They say they cannot be frightened into 
heaven, and that the threats of Jesus are savage and cruel. 
Yet all the threats of the New Testament are intended for 
the same purpose for which Jeremiah meant his warnings ; 
not to frighten merely, but to frighten away from greater 
evils in the future. ’ 

Let the teacher try hard to-day to make the scholars see 
that warnings are given by God in kindness, and not in anger, 
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He never threatens before he has invited. Invitations first, 
warnings second ; this is ever God’s way. 

Now, how did Judah and Jerusalem treat the admonition of 
the prophet? Did they cease from their evil ways? No; 
with them, forewarned was not forearmed. They only pushed 
straight ahead in their evil way, and perished. Of this we 
shall see more in our lessons further on this quarter. What 
a strange thing! In all matters except those of religion, men 
are wise. But in things pertaining to eternity, men are fool- | 
ish. So has sin blinded them that they will not see, and even | 
get angry when you try to make them see. As Judah was, so 
men still are. They shut their eyes, they close their ears, 
and they harden their hearts; and at last they perish. Most 
truly might God say to them, as he said to Israel, “ O Israel, 
thou hast destroyed thyself.” 














BINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How shall a class of bright-faced, happy-hearted children | 
be taught this sad and solemn lesson? But little hearts are 
tender, and ready to give sympathy for sorrow ; impressible, | 
and can be taught to understand the meaning of sin and its 
punishment. Tell the class the story of the weeping prophet; 
but hold up for their remembrance his true courage, his faith 
in God, his firm obedience in danger, his bravery and truth 
from his youth, and you will give them an example too often 
forgotten among Scripture heroes. Young as they are, chil- 
dren have a sense of justice. Explain the sins of the people 
against God and agaiust each other, and they will sec why, at 
God's bidding, Jeremiah foretold coming trouble. 

Jeremiah.—Who was he? Who was the young king who 
had the temple repaired, who made everybody hear the words 
of the book which was found? What book? How old was 
Josiah when he was made king? A little boy about the 
same age was growing up at the sametime; his name was 
Jeremiah. His home was in a town (Anathoth) three miles 
from Jerusalem, where many priests lived, and he was the 
son of a priest. When Josiah had been king thirteen years, 
the time came for Jeremiah to begin his work. How old was 
Jeremiah, then, if he was the same age as King Josiah ? 

Jeremiah Called—God spoke to Jeremiah, and told him that 
he had chosen him to be a prophet ; the young man answered, 
“T eannot speak: for I am a child.” God told him not to be 
afraid, that he would tell him what to speak, and said, “I 
am with thee,” and then touched his lips, saying, “I have 
put my words in thy mouth.” So when we study the words 
of Jeremiah we know they are the words of God, only 
spoken through the voice of the prophet Jeremiah. God 
had many messages for his servant to deliver, and told him 
to go and cry in the ears of Jerusalem. What did he mean 
by that? Was it a message for everybody? Who used to 
say, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear”? God told 
Jeremiah to stand in the gate of the temple, a very public 
place, where a crowd would soon gather, and many would 
come, and all could hear. Could they afterwards make any 
excuse that they did not know what God had spoken by his 
prophet, or that they never heard of the message? 

Jeremiah Calling—He obeyed, and stood in the temple gate 
once more, God said to the people, with the voice of Jeremiah, 
“T will yet ‘plead with you;” “Amend your ways;” 
Return again tome;” “Obey, walk in my ways, and it shall be 
well with you.” Jeremiah called, but there was no answer, no 
promise of coming back to serve the Lord, no mention of any 
sacrifice for sin, no voice of repentance, or love for God, who 
had so often sent prophets with messages of mercy. He had 
given them a boy king, who tried to have them taught in the 
book of the law ; but they soon forgot it all, and even some of 
the priests and princes were false and wicked. 

Jeremiah Weeping.—Like Jesus Christ when he was upon 
earth, Jeremiah was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief.” For what did Jesus shed tears? So Jeremiah wept, 
not for his own troubles, but for the sins of others; he loved 
his country, and longed to have the people forsake the ‘sins 
which would surely bring sorrow. To them he said our 
golden text,—what is it? He reminded them how often God 
had offered to forgive, but they had refused; the time had 
passed, it was too late. Like a farmer who did not plant in 
spring, did not gather fruits in summer, had nothing to reap 
in harvest-time, what could he hope to live on in the storms 
of winter? Jeremiah told them with tears that they were 
foolis!:, for God wanted to bless them. It was just as needless 
as for one to be wounded or sick when a healing plant grew 








close by, and a physician there who knew how to use the | 
balm to heal them. Why, oh! why had not their souls been 
healed of the sickness of sin when God, the great physician, | 
wanted to cure them? That was why Jeremiah said he could | 
weep all the time, day and night, for sorrow over his beloved, | 
sinful, mistaken people. 

Jeremiah Telling of their Sins—He was not afraid to tell | 
boldly why he wept, and why God wasangry. He told of their 


cakes, and poured out wine, for offerings to images. They 
sinned against each other. Ifa person is not true to God, 
is he likely to be true to his neighbor? They went from evil 
to evil; does not one sin always lead to another? Does not a 
sinful act denied bring another lie to hide thefirst? Jeremiah 
said, “They have taught their tongue to speak lies.” They 
tried to deceive God and each other, cheating, lying ; and he 
said their tongues were like arrows shot out, and that each 
tongue was like a bent bow to shoot sharp, strong, swift 
arrows. 

Jeremiah Foretelling Punishment—God had waited long: 
the man of tears said boldly that God would punish. He 
would try them as metals are melted in a furnace; he 
would send sorrow as bitter to their souls as gall would be to 
drink ; he would make Jerusalem a heap of ruins, fields bare, 
cities desolate, no herdsmen nor cattle left, not even a few 
seeds of grain for flying birds to find. He would scatter the 
people among the heathen, strangers and cruel masters would 
be over them, and the sword would destroy many. Do you 
wonder Jeremiah wept to say this? Who wept over Jerusa- 
lem six hundred years after? For what? 

The Reason Why.—God told why he would send captivity ; 
the people of Judah should be carried into slavery as the 
people of Israel had been. A few words give the dreadful 
reason,—true and just words, as the Lord has said,—because 
they forsook God’s law, and obeyed not God’s voice. Is 
it any safer now to forget God, or to disobey him? What 
more have we to call us to love and obey than the 
people of Jeremiah’s time? What became of Jeremiah? 
When did the Captivity come? In two weeks, we shall learn 
more abort it. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


NOT YET 
HARVEST PAST 
SUMMER ENDED 
TOO WE NOT SAVED LATE! 
BEHOLD, NOW 
IS THE ACCEPTED TIME; NOW IS THE 
DAY OF SALVATION. 











EARTHLY FAILURE, 


NO BALM IN GILEAD 
NO PHYSICIAN THERE. 


MEAVENLY MELP, 


I AM THE LORD THAT HEALETH THEE. 











FOUR STEPS ON THE WAY TO RUIN. 


1, TRUTH ABANDONED. 
2. WICKEDNESS INCREASED. 
8. WARNINGS DESPISED. 
4. SALVATION REJECTED. 





LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, BUT 
DELIVER US FROM EVIL. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Yet there is room.” 

“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise.” 

“ Lord, in this thy mercy’s day.” 

“ Great God, what do I see and hear.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


RY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
During what period of history and what period of his life 


did Jeremiah prophesy? (Jer. 1; 2, 3, 6,7.) What was the 
burden of his prophecy ? 





devout workers in every church affected by the sluggish and 
worldly minded? Why is lack of prosperity in any Christian 
church inexcusable? (v. 22.) What is the meaning of this 
comparison? Point out Gilead. For what products was it 
famous? (Gen. 37: 25.) Present in figurative language the 
sorrow which is felt by the spiritually minded for all back- 
sliders (v. 1). Present in figurative language the contempt 
which they feel (v. 2). How long should we pray and labor 
for their restoration? What progress does any nation or 
people make which forsake God’s laws? (v. 3.) Is it, or is it 
not, possible to stand still in moral condition? What effect 
must a nation’s departure from moral law have upon 
business life? (vs. 4-6.) What effect must it have in 
all mutual obligations? What is the doom of a nation 
wherein confidence among men is destroyed? (vs. 7, 8.) 
Why does God visit destruction upon nations which fear 
him not? (v.9.) Does he delight in their death ? (Ezek. 
18 : 21-23.) What is the meaning of the word “ven- 
geance” when applied to God? Give other figures under 
which the desolation of the nation was foretold (vs. 10, 11). 
What does a wise man always inquire in the presence of 
disasters? (v. 12.) What ‘s the common cause of national 
ruin? (vs. 13, 14.) How did the prophet depict the bitter- 
ness and hopelessness of their banishment? (vs. 15, 16.) 
What banishment does it faintly prefigure? (Matt, 25 : 41.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Is Tuere No Baim 1n Grreap?”—It would be easy 
to fill this column with the conjectures of the learned as to 
just what the balm of Gilead was, It is enough to say that, 
according to the most probable opinion, the “ balm of Gilead” 
was a resinous exudation from a tree or shrub which grew in 
Gilead, and which was also cultivated for medicinal purposes 
in other parts of Syria. The word which the prophet gives 
as the name of this balm (7soree) helps us not at all; for the 
word “balsam” is the ordinary word in modern Arabic for 
healing-resin, as in English. Hasselquist’s oft-quoted descrip- 
tion of the “balm of Mecca” may be cited in illustration of 
the Oriental use of balm. This resin is, he says, “of a yellow 
color, and pellucid. It has a most fragrant smell, which is 
resinous, balsamic, and very agreeable. It is very tenacious, or 
glutinous, sticking to the fingers, and may be drawn into long 
threads. I have seen it at a Turkish surgeon’s, who had it 
immediately from Mecca, described it, and was informed of 
its virtues; which are, first, that it is the best stomachic they 
know of, taken [up] to three grains, to strengthen a weak 
stomach ; secondly, that it is a most excellent and capital 
remedy for curing wounds, for if a few drops are applied to 
the fresh wound, it cures it in a very short time.” The last- 
named virtue, that of rapid curing of wounds, gives point te 
the allusion of the prophet. 


“A Loperse—PLace or WayFartna MeEn.”—Scattered 
along the traveled roads in the East, at a day’s journey from 
each other generally, are found curious structures, built in the 
form of.a hollow square, or of a nollow oblong. These are 
the khans, or caravansaries, at which the wayfaring men put 
up for the night. The khan is sometimes built of hewn stone, 
but oftener of rougher materials, mud, or wood. In the large 
court in the centre the animals may be unloaded, while the 
travelers find their sleeping-places in the rooms of the enclos- 
ing building. In the centre is generally a fountain or tank, 
for the supply of men and beasts. Entrance to the khan: ean 
only be obtained through a large gate on one of the sides, 
which is carefully closed at night for the protection of the 
travelers who have sought refuge within. The khan is no 
more a place of settled habitation than is one of our railroad 
hotels. This adds force to the prophet’s wish that he might 
flee to a caravansary in the wilderness, where there would be 
none who knew him, and where the only men whom he would 
see would be the desert-travelers who come to rest for a night 
only, and who go their ways on the morrow. 


“Every BrorHer witt Urrerty Suppiant.”— The 
full force of this line can only be appreciated when we know 
that in the Hebrew there is a stinging reference to Jacob’s 
(the supplanter’s) treachery to his brother Esau. The name 
of Jacob in Hebrew is Ya’agobh; the sentence quoted reads 
in the Hebrew: “Every brother ’agobh ya’qobh.” Thus, in a 
single sentence, Jeremiah says, in effect: “ Your father Jacob 
was well named the supplanter, for he supplanted his brother 


| Esau; and you are his faithful children, for every man among 


What alarming doctrine did God announce through him, | YOU is ‘jacobing’ his brother.” 
under the figure of an ended season? (v. 20.) Under what | “WATER oF GALu.”—There is no certainty as to what is 


(Matt. 25:10.) Name three ways, in any one of which it is 


possible for our door of gracious opportunity to close at once 


and forever (Matt. 24:37; Job 14: 1,2; Jer.7: 16). How 
can we make sure that this prophet’s lamentation over the 


ended season can never be applied to us? (Prov. 8 : 17.) 


What was its application at the time when the prophet 
uttered it? Give some of the figures in the preceding 


sins against God; they had called a stone a god, had idol | chapters under which he foretold the desolations of Judah 
altars under the green trees, and taught all to worship them. | and Jerusalem (Jer. 7; 29; 8: 13,17). How is every man 


Even the children, he said, gathered wood for the fathers to 
meke altar-fires; and the women worked dough to make | 


of God affected, both in outward condition and inward state, 
by the sinning of his own people? (v. 21.) 


How are the 


figure is the same truth presented in the New Testament? | 


| 





meant by the word here translated “gall.” The Hebrew word 
is that commonly translated “ head;” and this fact has given 
rise to a plausible conjecture that it is the poppy which is 
meant, the “head” of that plant being the part used for medi- 
cal purposes. According to this view, the “water of gall,” or 
“water of the head,” would be the bitter juice of the poppy, 
whether in the form of the extracted opium, or in the form 
of an infusion of poppy-heads. This word “gall” is rendered 
in the Septuagint by the Greek term kholé, which is the werd 
used when our Lord is said, in Matthew, to have refused the 
“wine . .. mingled with gall.” If gall was opium, the stu- 
pefying nature of the compound becomes clearly evident. 
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Latu’s Library. By Louisa M. Aieot, 16mo, illustrated, pp. 260. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers, Price, $1.00. 


The Great Poets as Religious Teachers. By John H. Morison. 16mo, pp. 
200. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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0, pp. Vil, 151. Boston; Roberts Brothers, Price, 75 cents. 


Wastin: A story_of adventure in Florida. By Kirk Munroe. ae 
ustrated, pp. 255. New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00. 
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The Greek Islands and key After the War. With maps. By 
Henry M. Field, A.M. Tao. illustrated, pp. 228. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. ‘Srice, $1.50, 


Mospe ane Man: Their mutual dependence and duties. By 
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Dreadful Mou Bue: A. double starz 1 for ee youn and gt. B 
Ariel, With original illustrations by Frances Perry. Second edl- 
tion, revised, Sq. 12mo, illustrated, pp. vili, ‘262. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
The Sixth and Seventh Books of Thucidides. With an introductory essay, 

notes, and indexes. (Harper's Classical Series.) By 
W. A. Lamberton, A.M., Professor of Greek in the Lehigh University, 
Bethiehem, Pa, 12mo, pp. xxil,324. New York: Harper and Brothe 


The History of the English Bible: Extending from the earliest Saxon 
translation to the present Anglo-American Revision. With Special 
reference » the Protestant religion and the English lan 


= of Wycliffe. By Blackford Condit. 12mo, pp. New 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED AND 
POETICAL.* 


It is not often that a first edition of a Christmas story 
is presented in so sumptuous a style as distinguishes 
Miss Alice Durand Field’s Sicilian yule-tide novelette, 
Palermo. The outward setting of the book is worthy of 
a classic. The dark leather binding, with its irregular 
lines and plain letters of gold, gives an effect of combined 
richness and simplicity ; each page is a “ river of print” 
in a broad “ meadow of margin ;” the edges of the leaves 
are untrimmed ; and the etchings of Sicilian scenes are 
models of careful workmanship. It is pleasant to add 
that the story itself is not unworthy of its luxurious set- 
ting. A current of deep and quiet religious feeling runs 


- through it, finding expression in the religious symbolism, 


now of the Roman Church, now of the Anglican, now of 
some other religious denomination. The scene is laid 
in the stirring times before and after the Palermo revo- 
lution of 1860 ; the persons of the drama include Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, and Italians. Altogether, the book, 
in its literary, its typographical, and its artistic aspects, 


is the product of refined feeling and of cultured taste. 


Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s designs in illustration of Gold- 
smith’s ballad of The Hermit cannot be praised so un- 
reservedly. The artist has endeavored to represent the 
quiet tenor of the story by throwing his designs upon a 
field of gray, which is the prevailing tone of these illus- 
trations. Excellent as this idea is in theory, it has 
worked badly in practice. It imports an element of 





* Palermo: A Christmas By Alice Durand Field. 4to, pp, 212. 
New York and London : mr. . itnam’s Sons, Price ice, $5.00, 

The Hermit: A ballad. By Oliver Goldsmith. Royal 8vo, Bipetenyed 
y. Walter Shirlaw ; engraved by Fred a FOES} ; pp. 42. Philadelphia 

J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $3.00, 

Our Father in Heaven. The Lord’s Pra: 
William C, Richards, pt I2mo, pp. Boston: Lee and nee 

Humor in Anfmals: A series of studies In pen and pencil. By W 

Royal 8vo, pp. it, 109. New York and London: @G. P. Picante 
Sons. Price, $2.50. 

St. Nicholas a am a aoy Waldo 8. Pratt. With illustrations. 
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quarto, illustrated, 
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indecision and of inshietiinatinees into the illustrations, 
which is not in keeping with the freedom and vigor of 
their execution otherwise. In other respects, Mr. Shir- 
law’s work is well conceived. There is a certain realness 
in these designs, which contrasts well with the striving 
after sensational effect which so often appears in work 
of this kind. 

The unity of design which characterizes Mr. Shirlaw’s 
work is more strikingly evident when that work is 
laid beside such a series of illustrations as accompany 
Mr. Richards’s chain of sonnets on the Lord’s Prayer, 
which bear the general title, Our Father in Heaven. 
These are by five different artists, and represent as 
many different conceptions of artistic expression. It 
is true that this diversity of expression is less ob- 
jectionable in a composition which touches so many 
different themes as does the Lord’s Prayer; but 
the Lord’s Prayer itself is a unit in spite of the 
varied nature of its separate petitions, and, unfor- 
tunately, this series of illustrations is not. A single 
instance will be sufficient. ‘‘Thy Will be Done” is 
represented by a mechanically drawn picture of a woman 
bowed in grief upon a bank, with her face hidden ; “On 
Earth As It Is in Heaven” shows a young girl, clinging 
in a calm sea to a wooden cross which is drifting appar- 
ently to a low-lying shore in the distance. Mr. Rich- 
ards’s sonnets show, as usual, a good measure of poetical 
and religious feeling: and they possess the not too com- 
mon merit of being really sonnets in form. 

Humor in Animals, by W. H. Beard, is a series of 
droll illustrations of animal life, accompanied by letter- 
press not always so droll. The frontispiece is the head 
of an owl with one eye closed in what is meant to be a 
wink to the reader; and most of the illustrations are of 
this nature, though many show instances of real or ap- 
parent humor on the part of animals. Mr. Beard has a 
chapter on Elephantine Jokes; the phrase might serve 
as an epitome of criticism upon a large part of Mr. 
Beard’s work. 

One of the prettiest books issued during the present 
holiday season is also one of the best; and it will be a 
household pleasure in many homes long after the Christ- 
mas greens have been taken down. “Charming” is an 
adjective that ought to be sparingly used, but it certainly 
applies to some of the contents of St. Nicholas Songs. 
This folio volume, plentifully illustrated and attractively 
bound, contains more than a hundred songs, the words 
of most of which have appeared in the St. Nicholas 
magazine, and which are now set to music by some of the 
best American composers. Among the writers are Mrs. 
Dodge, Mrs. Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mrs. Dorr, Dr. Holland, Bret Harte, and Mr. Aldrich; 
while the musical compositions include new work by 
George F. Bristow, J. H. Cornell, G. F. Suck, Dr. G. J. 
Stoeckel, J. L. Molloy, 8. P. Warren, R. Hoffman, Har- 
rison Millard, Dr. Damrosch, Mr. Waldo 8. Pratt (editor 
of the book), and other writers of almost equal standing. 
We wish, in place of a review, that our readers could 
listen to Mr. Hoffman’s Ding-Dong (p. 33), Mr. A. E. 
Fisher’s Snow-Flakes (p. 75), or Mr. Homer Bartlett’s 
The Merry Rain (p. 82). The music is no mere super- 
ficial trash, “ written down” to the supposed level of 
children, but good artistic work. The book deserves to 
go upon the shelf beside Mr. R. L. Herman’s Cradle 
Songs of Many Nations, the Norway Musical Album, 
Mrs. Osgood and Miss Cragin’s Rhymes and Tunes, and 
J. W. Elliott’s Mother Goose set to Original Music. 

The American Tract Society adds this year to its Floral 
Gem Series half a dozen little card-books and card- 
packets. Views in the Holy Land is a packet of a dozen 
easel cards, showing brightly colored Palestinian views. 
A series of ideal children’s heads, representing the differ- 
ent seasons, appears in book and in packet form under 
the title of Children of the Year. The Whole Armor 
of God is a series of colored Scripture cards. Walks 
with Jesus is the card-book corresponding to Views in 
the Holy Land; and His Abiding Presence that corres- 
ponding to The Whole Armor of God. 

Turning now to the smaller poetical books and new 
editions of volumes of poetry, we find in Mrs. Julia C. R. 
Dorr’s Afternoon Songs a collection of the more recent 
poems of the writer. Mrs. Dorr’s poems have the ring 
of genuine poetical feeling, and they often strike a chord 
of the tenderest pathos; see, for instance, the octette 
beneath the dedicatory sonnet, and the almost model 
sonnet on the seventeenth page, “O earth! art thou not 
weary of thy graves?” The magazine reader who has 
seen these poems before as they appeared in the month- 
lies will be glad to add this later volume to Mrs. Dorr’s 
Friar Anselmo and Other Poems. 

The refined taste of the Rev. John W. Chadwick has 





brought together in The Two Voices a choice collection 





of the best poems in English concerning the mountains 
and the sea. The collection contains about a hundred 
and fifty pieces, and none of them falls below a fair 
degree of merit. Lovers of mountain and sea will be 
grateful to Mr. Chadwick for this excellent collection. 

Euphrasia and Alberta are two poems by Mr. John 
Ap Thomas Jones. Their merit is not great. 

Among new editions suitable for the holiday season 
should be mentioned Schaff and Gilman’s standard 
Library of Religious Poetry, which comes in revised form 
from the press of Funk and Wagnalls; Saunders’s Even- 
ings with the Sacred Poets, which has been enriched 
with additions from recent English and American 
sources; and a new illustrated edition of Red Letter 
Poems, which supplies that excellent collection of English 
poems, for the first time in America, with a really 
worthy setting. 





“Charles Egbert Craddock ” is apparently writing too 
fast ; last summer she gave us Down the Ravine, and 
now comes The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
which has been running as a serial in The Atlantic 
Monthly. But, as we said in reviewing the former book, 
she is perhaps drawing upon accumulated material. At 
any rate, she keeps strictly within her Tennessee prov- 
ince, and repeatedly gives us the same sort of people 
and the same dialect. This is wise, artistically, but 
may, if her books are to appear so frequently, become 
tiresome. But her last novel is, on the whole, her best 
work,—original, strong, interesting, and manifestly true 
to the life. We hardly know whither to look for a dia- 
lect reproduction more evidently faithful. It should be 
noted that these are human books, realistic in the best 
sense. The Howells-James “ realism” in describing the 
unimportant deeds of uninteresting people is well on the 
wane. Another merit of “Charles Egbert Craddock’s ” 
books—attractively shown in this one—is the habit of 
poetic description of the natural scenery lying behind 
and beside the coarse, though often noble, characters of 
the story. (16mo, cloth, pp. ii, 308. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Uniform with Mr. Bradford Torrey’s Birds in the 
Bush, recently praised in these columns, its publishers 
issue another volume of pleasant ornithological chat, 
Bird- Ways, by Olive Thorne Miller. Several of Mrs, 
Miller’s chapters, like Mr. Torrey’s, first appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly. This book is not quite so 
attractively written as the former, but-it is a little more 
complete; and its intelligent and readable chapters, 
from that on the “gentle spirit” (the wood-thrush) to 
the one on “a ruffian in feathers” (the house sparrow), 
will be read with interest by any bird-lover. Mrs. 
Miller shares Mr. Torrey’s opinion of the sparrow, who 
seems rapidly nearing the condition of one who “ hain’t 
got no frens,” and who, therefore, wil! soon enlist the 
sympathy of some ornithological Froude. We must 
make room for a single bit (p. 210) from these pleasant 
chapters: “Birds not only cough and sneeze, but they 
dream and snore, making most distressing sounds, as if 
strangling. They hiccough—a very droll affair it is, 
too—and they faint away.” (16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 227. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Miss Kate Sanborn’s new book, The Wit of Women, is 
designed to make practical proof of the fact, sometimes 
denied, that woman has a sense of humor and a power 
of writing wittily. In ten rollicking chapters, plenti- 
fully studded with quotations, long and short, Miss 
Sanborn gives records aud examples of woman’s wit for 
the past two or three centuries, chiefly from American 
atid English sources. The book is not to be read 
through, but will doubtless prove popular when picked 
up at random, and read a few pages ata time. Miss 
Sanborn certainly makes out her case,—indeed, it needed 
proving only for the benefit of narrow-minded or ill-read 
persons. Taken by itself, however, the book would 
seem to show—that which is not truae—that women’s wit 
is jovial rather than delicate. The Samantha and Miss 
Slimmens element is,more prominent than the George 
Eliot element. An illustration of this short-coming is 
given, for example, in the statement (p. 18) that forty- 
eight lines of puns on the alleged “ statue” in butter, at 
the Philadelphia Centennial, form “the best punning 
poem from a woman’s pen.” 





A curious book is Anna, the Professor’s Daughter, by 
Marie Daal, a Dutch novelist, translated by Colonel 
Charles Miller. Though of Dutch origin, it seems more 
like the old-fashioned German sentimental novel, with 
its long moral speeches, its lovers’ quarrels, its prolonged 
illnesses, and its queer combination of intense moral 
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purpose and attitudinizing artificiality. The book, fur- 
thermore, is stiffly translated, and not very accurately 
printed, and comes in English type and binding, with 
an American title-page pasted in. But nevertheless 
it is a wholesome book, tinctured a little with Leyden 
rationalism, but not so as thereby to be rendered un- 
acceptable to American Christians, to whom it brings an 
earnest message in favor of woman’s charitable work 
and of kindness to animals. It gives some telling blows 
at vivisection, and puts its arguments both into its inter- 
esting story and into its appendix of actual facts. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. vii, 344. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 
$1.50.) 


For the youth of German-American families, and for 
the libraries of Sunday-schools where the German lan- 
guage is spoken, we may recommend the little volume, 
Im Lande der Mitternachtssonne, by the Rev. H. J. Weber, 
of Philadelphia. This little work is not a translation of 
Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, as might be 
inferred from the title; but it is an independent narra- 
tive of noteworthy journeys to the North Pole,—the 
largest space being given to the Philadelphian explorer, 
Dr. Kane, and later journeys being summarized briefly. 
The German is simple, the style clear and interesting, 
and the subject-matter is such as appeals to the imagina- 
tion of youth. (16mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 180. Phila- 
delphia: Ig. Kohler.) 


A wholesome English juvenile, not quite equal to Mrs. 
Ewing's books, but somewhat resembling them, is Us: 
An Old-Fashioned Story, by Mrs. Molesworth. Young 
readers will follow with interest the fortunes of “us” 
and the dog Toby, and the gypsy Diana, and they will 
like the handsome print and resplendent binding, though 
we are not sure that they will comprehend the very 
esthetic illustrations by Walter Crane. His gypsy, 
slightly revised, would have made a good Blessed 
Damozel, or similar creature. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. vii, 240. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 


A pleasant delineation of child-life written in a man- 
ner that will interest children and young people of all 
ages, is to be found in The Autocrat of the Nursery, by 
L. T. Meade. The autocrat of the nursery is a little 
three-year-old boy who comes to reside in a family of 
cousins, and whose droll sayings and doings are linked 
into a chain of amusing and instructive incidents. The 
book is plentifully illustrated with outline pictures. (Sq. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 174. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


This year that indispensable help to the publisher, 
bookseller, and librarian, The Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual, has been further improved by the application of 
a thumb-index to all copies. This makes it easy to find 
in a moment the particular list which one wants among 
the three thousand pages of the book. The republica- 
tion of the publishers’ weekly list of new books, and 
the Educational Catalogue, which were made features 
of the Annual several years ago, are still retained. 
Copies may be ordered from the publication office in 
Park Row, New York. 





One of the most attractive of Sunday-school papers, 
designed for primary-class use, is the new weekly, The 
Little Folks’ Paper, published by D. R. Niver & Co., of 
Albany, and edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Toa child,a 
colored picture is a constant delight; and the con- 
ductors of this primary help, taking a hint from that 
fact, give to the children every week two colored pic- 
tures, each printed in four colors, one of the pictures 
being a lesson illustration, the other a picture of general 
interest. The paper is, besides, printed in colored ink. 
The contents are: A weekly “Letter to Mamma;” a 
simple sermon or article for children; the lesson text; 
the lesson story retold by Mrs. Crafts, and lesson ques- 
tions. The subscription price for a single copy is seventy- 
five cents a year; for five or more, fifty cents. An un- 
colored edition is also printed, at twenty cents a year. 
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A new handy help to the study of the International 
lessons, for pastors, parents, and teachers, has recently 
been issued by Funk and Wagnalls. The name of the 
new help is Pocket Lesson Notes, and it is published 
under the editorial supervision of the Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts. The common and the revised versions 
are printed with each lesson, the accentuation of the 
proper names being carefully marked. Many of the mar- 
ginal references are printed in full in the inner margin ; 





the lesson commentary is ffom. Jameson, Fausset, and 
Brown. The lesson is expounded for children by Mrs. 
Crafts, and other helps in the line of blackboard, tem- 
perance, reviews, etc., are provided. The yearly sub- 
scription to the teacher’s edition is seventy-five cents ; to 
the scholar’s edition, twenty cents. 

Librarians, Sunday-school or other, will find a treasury 
of valuable suggestions in practical library work in the 
Lake George Conference number of The Library Jour- 
nal. This is a double number, of more than a hundred 
and fifty pages, discussing all kinds of library work, 
from the university library to the libraries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and from the modern, 
well-equipped public library to the “old library with a 
limited income.” The contributors include such names 
as W. E. Foster, C. A. Nelson, W. I. Fletcher, F. B. 
Perkins, etc. The publication office of The Library 
Journal is at 81 and 82 Park Row, New York. The 
price of the monthly numbers is fifty cents. The price 


of the present number, being a double one, is presuma- 
bly a dollar. 





As ready guides through the labyrinth of holiday 
literature, and as permanent records of the issues of the 
season, two Christmas numbers are worthy of special 
mention. The fifst is the Christmas number of Scrib- 
ners’ periodical, The Book Buyer, which contains a 
series of holiday sketches and critiques by Julia C. R. 
Dorr, A. W. Greely, George Parsons Lathrop, Julian 
Hawthorne, H. H. Boyesen, Hamilton W. Mabie, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, Eugene Schuyler, etc. The illustra- 
tions are from the new holiday books. Thesubscription 
price is fifty cents a year. The second Christmas num- 
ber worthy of mention is that of The Publishers’ Weekly, 
which for years has sent out at the holiday season a com- 
pendious guide to holiday literature, with mention and 
brief notice of all holiday publications. The number is 
furnished with indexes and with select illustrations from 
the holiday books. This issue is generally sold, to non- 
subscribers, at the price of twenty-five cents. Mr. John 
Wanamaker’s Book News publishes a double Christmas 
number in the line of Scribners’ Book Buyer, but its 
preparation has been much less elaborate. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


A CARD FROM D. L. MOODY. 


Two fine buildings, a dormitory, dining-hall, and 
kitchen, have been erected by the friends of Mount Her- 
mon School at Gill, Massachusetts. These buildings are 
to be occupied by two hundred boys and young men, in 
addition to the one hundred now on the place. These 
buildings are all complete except the furnishing. To 
enable them to be occupied, will require about ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000). It will cost about fifty dol- 
lars to furnish each room. : 

We have now more students than the buildings will 
hold, waiting for admittance, many of them young men 
of promise. Will not some of your readers who are 
friends of Christian education or Sunday-schools help in 
this work ? 

They can remit to William F. Lee, treasurer, 679 
Madison Avenue, New York, or to myself at Northfield, 
Massachusetts. D. L. Moopy. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—At a recent Sunday-school gathering in London, the 
Rev. J. T. Briscoe warned parents against making the Bible 
a punishment book. In some homes, Mr. Briscoe said, 
it was customary, when boys or girls misbehaved, to make 
them learn so many Bible verses as a punishment. Such 
task-work as this the speaker denounced as infamous. 
It made the Bible a book of terror, hated by the children. 
Instead of this, the children ought to be trained to love the 
Bible, and to regard the reading of it as a privilege, not 
a punishment. The Bible is the best story-book in the 
world for boys and girls; and if children must read 


stories, they ought to read the best stories,—that is, the 
Bible ones. 


—That the Baptist Sunday-schools of North Carolina 
are enjoying a period of unprecedented prosperity is the 
gist of the report of the Sunday-school Board as it ap- 
pears in the proceedings of the Baptist State Convention 
just printed. “The condition of our Sunday-school 
work,” says the Board, “was never more favorable than 
at this time. And our people are coming more and more 
to see the importance of this great power. One of the 
most encouraging features is the continuance of such a 
large number of our schools through the winter months, 
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Our churches have seen the wonderful influence of this 
factor in the success of the Lord’s kingdom, and many 
of them have so fitted up their houses of worship as to 
male them not only comfortable, but really attractive. 
This has, of course, told materially upon the growth and 
permanence of the Sunday-school cause.” The impor- 
tance of having a good house to meet in, well furnished 
when that is possible, and in all respects comfortable, 
ought not to be forgotten by Sunday-school workers. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—At a recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Temperance Association of Friends in Philadelphia, 
a resolution was adopted calling upon all friends of tem- 
perance to join hands against the present system of 
indiscriminate license for the sale of intoxicants. The 
committee recommends the re-enactment, in the state, 
of a local-option law which will enable the districts 
that are ripe for prohibition to adopt it. 


—Miss Willard’s address at the twelfth annual session 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
with its helpful suggestions of methods of organization, 
of fighting the evil of intemperance, and of advancing 
the cause of social purity, has been printed in a special 
number of the Union’s newspaper, the Union-Signal of 
Chicago. The same number contains the other addresses 
made at that important meeting. 


—Temperance workers may well take courage when 
they contemplate what has already been accomplished. 
Not only is there now a healthier public sentiment on 
this subject in English-speaking countries than ever 
before, but there is an actual falling off, in spite of the 
rapid increase of population, in the amount of liquor 
used. Here is what the Hartford Courant has to say on 
recent happenings in England: “There is a great deal 
of talk about the increase of drunkenness in England, 
but figures point directly the other way. For instance, 
from 1874 to 1878 the consumption of wine in England 
was 92,636,329 gallons, while from 1879 to 1883 it was 
80,120,994. This was a decline of over twelve and a 
half million gallons, and represents a saving of over 
$30,000,000 in expenditure. A careful estimate has it 
that the entire ‘drink bill’ of England for 1876 was 


£147,000,000 while that for 1884 was less than £127,- 


000,000, a decline of over £20,000,000 or $100,000,000, 
It is to be noticed, too, that the money saved from this 
indulgence is not all wasted in other indulgences, for the 
increase in savings-bank deposits in 1883 and 1884 was 
over $15,000,000 in each year. There is a great deal of 
significance in cold facts like these.” 


GENERAL. 

—Another instance of the growth of a Sabbath observ- 
ance sentiment on the continent of Europe is the ap- 
pearance of a new journal Le Jour du Repos (The Day of 
Rest), at Vevey, France, in advocacy of the claims of the 
fourth commandment. 


—The blue-bordered flag of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts, now flies above 
finely equipped quarters that, conspicuous as a fortress 
pushed to the very front, tower above Central Square in 
the old college town. The first floor is occupied by 
stores. On the second floor are office, parlor, reading- 
room, boys’ room, and various conveniences. There is 
a hall with seats for four hundred and seventy-five on 


the third floor, and on the fourth is a large, well-lighted | 


gymnasium. The membership of the Association is about 
a thousand. : 

—From India comes the cry for more consecrated 
men to carry the gospel through the length and breadth 
of the land. Mr. Albert Norton, who labors at Bhais- 
dehi, in the central provinces, writes that, in spite of the 
missionary activity of the present, there are still “large 
portions of country in India... as utterly destitute 
of the gospel as any portion of Western China or Cen- 
tral Africa.” “Pray for us missionaries,” he continues, 
“scattered abroad among India’s millions as were the 
early disciples. There is too great a tendency among us 
to settle down comfortably at pretty civil and military 
stations, and spend time hobnobbing with officers of gov- 
ernment, that ought to be spent on our knees and in the 
bazaars, crying forth to the masses the word of life.” 


—Whatever other good may flow from the remarkable 
Advent Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New York City, it has proved that not even the busy 
Wall Street brokers are too busy to find time, amidst 
the rush of daily business, to attend to the concerns of 
the soul. The midday meetings were largely attended by 
brokers, clerks, and office-boys, who listened with the 
most reverential attention to the missioners as they 
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pointed out the dangers of mammon wor- 
ship, and told of the treasure in heaven 
that passes not away. The following is 
the comment of the Springfield Republi- 
can: “The brief period of missioning 
among the Protestant Episcopal churches 
of New York has ended, and with what | 
results dees not appear, except that all 


who were concerned think that there is | 


visible a quickening of religious life, and 


many felt that they were the earnest of | 


more practical evangelism in this denomi- 
nation of Christians. For once the forms 
of service were foregone; sermons were 
exhortations instead of dissertations ; 
prayers were not in rubricated order, but 
spontaneous and impulsive; hymns were 
not from the church collections, but from 
the Sankey books, and the missioner 
would break out in the midst of his 
discourse to start the congregation sing- 
ing ‘I need Thee every hour;’ written 
requests for particular blessings were read, 
and fervent petitions were sent up for 
them amid the congregations in special 
meetings for prayer; there were ‘ after- 
meetings,’ whereat ministers would walk 
up and down the aisles, talking to groups 
of people, or would engage them in per- 
sonal conversation in the pews.” 


—From the recent experience of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Philadelphia, and from the experience of 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey in their recent 
evangelistic campaign in Brooklyn, it 
would seem that the plan of invitation 
by ticket might be adopted more widely 
in attempts to reach the non-church-going 
masses, with advantage both to the inviters 
and the invited. In Philadelphia, small 
and neatly printed tickets were distributed 
to young men, even on the street; and it 
was no unusual-thing to see a young man 
stop beneath the electric light to read the 
neat little card which had been quietly 
handed him by some worker, and which 
gave authority to “Admit Two” to the 
special meetings for men in Association 
Hall. In the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings, no one was admitted without a ticket ; 
but the invitations were scattered broad- 
cast among the machine-shops of the city. 
The consequence was that the non-church- 
going classes were effectively reached, about 
fifteen hundred young men meeting the 
evangelists every evening in Association 
Hall, and a large proportion of them 
being evidently unfamiliar with the phe- 
nomena of a religious meeting. The evan- 
gelists’ success in reaching this particular 
class was largely due, undoubtedly, to the 
use of tickets, which gave a somewhat 
“select” tone to the invitation in the eyes 
of those who received them. By the way, 
how would Mr. Moody’s plan of finding 
out those not Christians, in the inquiry- 
room, work in a general religious meet- 
ing? “Will the workers stand up?” Mr. 
Moody asks in a business-like way. Then, 
when they are on their feet, “Now you 
can tell who are not Christians. Just sit 
down and talk to them.” 


—Concerning the “cooking garden” 
mentioned in this column some time 
ago, Miss Louise J, Kirkwood sends the 
following note: “ It would be an old story 
to tell of the Kitchen Garden, for every- 
body knows how beautiful and practical 
a system it is for teaching little girls 
housework; but the Cooking Garden is 
new and fresh, just coming now before 
the eye of the public, in the shape of a 
comely book. For three years the practi- 
cal planner of its lessons has been working 
them out by very careful experiment 
under the same roof which witnessed her 
triumph in the Kitchen Garden system 
nine years ago. The work is not what we 
generally understand as a cook-book, 
thonzh all its pages are for the cooks who 
mmay assemble in classes of twelve, and 


may be made up of children of a dozen 


years, or adults of likiaty, But these do 
| not sit in a row and listen to a lecture on 
| cooking. Each one has a practical part 

to perform ; and when the course of lessons 
‘is finished, she has with her own hands, 
prepared forty separate dishes, and has all 
the measures and methods written down 
_in her note-book, into which she is expec- 
ted to copy the chart receipts, ete. With 
| 80 complete a system, devised and made 
not only possible, but plain to follow, the 
way is clear for those who wish to form 
classes in the mission, or in the family, 
in the school or the play-room. The plan 
is simple, inexpensive, and practicable. It 
has before it a field of usefulness and 
| popularity, as a system of instruction, in 
| this line of industrial training. It is a 
pleasure to call attention to so original a 
method, full of advantage to the teacher 
who will teach it, and the pupil who will 
learn it,” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
“.. list at any time. The advertising rate 
cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 40 per vent, on an 
crthenee running «a year. 








Christine Nilsson, the famous prima donna, 
has written an article on “Tlie Right and 
Wrong Methods of Teaching Singing,” for 
the Yourn’s Companion. This is her first 
appearance as an author, but her article is 
said to be of remarkable value and interest. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for alcoholism. 
D. C. 8. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I pre- 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants 
to excess for fifteen years, but during the last 
two years has entirely abstained. He thinks 
Acid Phosphate is of much benefit to him.” 
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sare a specialty in 
en art magazine.” 
Colored 3. S48. year. Specim n, 2c. MonTaauE 
Marks, 233 Union Square, N. Y. Mehtion this paper. 


A3 page ytd Lhe men list ot books, 


joes, ac. Giving rete retailand net prices 

ab. vba oh 5 & Woglom, 122 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 

T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Pres Far” 
*»9 Place, New York. 

THE SCHOLARS’ RABTEaLy is the best. Sample free. 

Founded by The8.S. Times, H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 


ot le Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes, 
by M. C. Hazard. Chang. & <s. ei 
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THE JAn °Y ST. eee 


NTAINS a very funny story by W. 
Howells, illustrated by his little ven 
ter, all about a little girl who wanted it to be 
Christmas every day bo or a whole year, and the 
hrist- 
mas fairy 
ranted 
er wish. 
By and by 
people got 
tired and 
sick of 
presents 
and candy 
and tur- 
key and 
my | u m- 





**SHE TOOK TO SITTING DOWN 
ON DOLLS.” 


came every day—St. Valentine’s Day and 
the Fourth of July and all. About the middle 
of October the little girl “took to sitting 
down on dolls,— French dolls, or any kind,— 
she hated the sight of them so; and by 

Thanksgiving she was crazy,andjust shemtecdl 
her presents across the room. By that time 
people didn’t carry presents around niceiy 
any more. They Aung them over the fence, 
or through the window or anything; and, 

instead of running their tongues out and tak- 
ing great pains to write ‘For dear Papa’ * * * 
or whoever it was, and then signing their 
names and ‘ Xmas, 188-,’ they used to write 
in the gift-books: ‘Take it, you horrid old 
thing!’ or then go and bang it against the 
front door.” The January ST. NICHOLAS is 
a capital number, and it costs but 25 cents. 

All the dealers sell it and take subscriptions. 


Tue CENTURY Co. New-York. . 








(WEEKLY) 


Edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
Who is so widely known asa successful teacher of little 


children, whose writings are read in many countries, 
and whose voice is so welcome in conventions, 


PRINTED IN COLORS BY 
American Bank Note Company, New York. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER will contain during 
the year 104 Pages on the International Les- 
sons, 12 So for Children, 24 ‘Tilustrated 


seven-minute rmons to Childrem on the 
Bi Foxes, and Lions of the Bible, by 


UNCLE WILL, v- M., 
(Rev. W. CRAFTS,) 
104 beautiful colored pictures and will be a 


r 
that children will put in their“ TREASURE BO ms” 
to keep for years. 


Price, per year, 75 cents; 5 or more in one wrapper, 
each per year, 50 cents. Send stamp for sample. 


D. R. NIVER, 10 North Pear! St., Albany, N. Y. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE {GLE T BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
THE4BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
PROFESSIONS. 


[Prof. W. G. Blaikie, in The Presbyterian Review.] 


Pursuits and professions that foster 
feelings and habits akin to the gospel 
have the greatest affinity to it. Our Lord 
laid down the principle that unless we 
become as little children, we cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. Hence, pro- 
fessions most favorable to the spirit of 
little children are those most akin to 
Christianity. One of the traits of little 
children is the sense of dependence on a 
power stronger than themselves. Of the 
marks of the true Christian, none is more 
universal than this sense of dependence, 
the feeling of personal incompleteness, of 
dependence for all blessings on God, and 
for the highest blessings on God in Christ. 
It is the plaintive expression of this feel- 
ing that gives their charm to some of our 
finest and most popular hymns, like “ Rock 
of Ages,” or “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
as well as to the Psalms that have been 
the stay in darkest nights of hard-pressed 
men like Luther,—‘ God is our refuge 
and our strength,” “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” Are there 
any professions, then, that serve to foster 
the feeling of dependence, the sense of 
personal incompleteness, and the need of 
being overshadowed by a higher power? 
We think thereare. And we are disposed 
to think that it is to this circumstance 
that we owe some of the brightest sam- 
ples of the Christian spirit in two profes- 
sions which might otherwise appear 
unfriendly to the Christian life,—the pro- 
fession of arms and the pursuit of com- 
merce. 

In some respects the army seems the last 
place where we might look for earnest 
Ohristians. With work so rough, and 
placed under the necessity of violating 
some of the strongest instincts of our 
nature,—respect for life, and respect for 
property,—we might have thought that 
for a soldier to be a Christian was an 
anomaly not to be dreamed of. Yet no fact 
is better attested than that the Church 
has often flourished in the army. There 
were godly centurions in the days of our 
Lord and his apostles. In modern times, 
soldiers of the stamp of Colonel Gardiner 
and Captain Hedley Vicars have been 
numerous in the United States as well as 
in the United Kingdom. How is this to 
be accounted for? May it not be due to 
that feeling of dependence on a higher 
power which the position and circum- 
stances of the thoughtful soldier tend 
strongly to foster? Personally it often 
happens that there is but a step between 
him and death. If he have charge of an 
enterprise, there are so many contingencies 
and risks that cannot be computed or 
provided against, that it may well seem 
madness for him to go forward without the 
help of God. And in the case of asoldier, 
failure is usually equivalent to ruin. In 
other pursuits we can afford to fail some- 
times; the results are not very serious; it 
is easy to try again. But for a soldier to 
suffer defeat is a calamity not to be 
measured. He must succeed. The ques- 
tion may well occur to him, Who is suffi- 
cient for these things? “ Nisi Dominus 
frustra” may well be emblazoned on his 
flag. 

Yet such considerations as these are 
sufficient to account only for the fact that 
occasionally the military profession 
furnishes splendid Christians. The ten- 
dency of a soldier’s life in general is not 
favorable to the Christian character. It 
needs great grace to make a soldier a 
Christian, and when he is one, he is 





commonly a Christian out and out, But 
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it cannot be said that in general the mili- 
tary life is faverable to Christianity; too 
often it is an alternation of periods of en- 
forced constraint and miserable self- 
abandonment. It is the same with sailors. 


To thoughtful men, no doubt, the life of 
the seaman brings constant reminders of 


dependence on Him who rules the winds 
and the waves. And there have been 
instances not a few of splendid Christian 
sailors. But, separated from Church and 
family, thoughtlessness has been Jack’s 
besetting sin. In the case of fishermen, 
living amidst their families and realizing 
the risks and responsibilities of their mode 
of life, there is more thoughtfulness, and 
with this there is more of earnest Chris- 
tianity. Ever since our Lord called to 
himself the sons of Zebedee as they were 
mending their nets, the fisher class has 
furnished a large proportion of faithful 
men. To speak of the coast which we 
know best—the east coast of Scotland— 
there is hardly a fishing village from 
Berwick to Wick where earnest Christian 
men are not to be found, and, in many 
instances, whole communities seem to live 
under the power of the world to come. 
Our information does not extend much 
farther; but, on occasion of a late visit to 
Holland, we had occasion to turn our 
steps to more than one fishing community, 
and in these we had the gratifying assur- 
ance that the people were eminently God- 
fearing. 


The other occupation which we couple | 


with the military life as fitted to foster a 
spirit of dependence, and as furnishing 
fine specimens of the Christian character, 
is that of commerce.- Here too, a priori, 
we are not prepared for the results which 
we obtain. We should not have expected 
some of the noblest and most generous 
Christian souls to be nurtured in the 
counting-house. The commercial man, 
ever fighting for the best of the bargain, 
we should have been disposed to class with 
Bunyan’s hero of the muck-rake, gather- 
ing little sticks and bits of straw as if they 
were the most precious things on earth. 
Alas, how often is this true, and how often 
do even Christian men in trade acquire a 
hard and narrow spirit in their efforts to 
realize the greatest profit! It is the 
thoughtful minority in this pursuit, too, 
in whom its conditions foster a deep sense 
of dependence. Running great risks, 
which may turn to large gain or to ruinous 
loss, as circumstances over which they 
have no control shall determine, they may 
well feel their dependence on a higher 
Power. When under the influence of this 
feeling, the success of venture upon ven- 
ture, and the large profit which each 
brings, come home to them as singular 
proofs of the kindness of God. And then 
follow those devisings of liberal things 
which have thrown such a halo round the 
name of many a Christian merchant. New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago could, no 
doubt, run a match with London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, in names of leading 
merchants eminently devoted to the cause 
of Christ which have become household 
words in their respective communities. It 
is an instructive fact, that it is while such 
men have been in the actual and active 
run of business, that they have learned 
their habits of generous beneficence, and 
likewise, in many cases, of active Christian 
effort. They have not waited till they 
had realized all they wished, and left busi- 
ness, before they began to plan for Christ’s 
cause. A man that has done nothing for 
Christian objects before his retirement 
from business is not likely to do much for 
theic afterwards. Nor are those who are 
born to large fortunes likely to feel the 
claim of Christ to the silver and the gold 
so much as those who have gathered their 
wealth amid the risks of trade. 


‘Use ] Esterbrook’s | Steel Pens, 










It ts decidedly the Best Soap in America 
for Laundry or Toilet, at any price. 


LIBERAL OFFER! 
G00D FOR THIRTY DAYS. ° 
The proof of the pudding is in 
“the eating,” and in soap, “the wash- 
ing.” We are so confident of mak- 
ng a permanent customer of all who 
once use McKeone’s Swan Soap, 
that we will send upon request of 
any housekeeper (that cannot get the 
soap of their grocer) a full-weight 
bar, free of any charge, to any 
address, for trial, for the time named. 


CHAS. McKEONE & SON 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention this paper. 













New Development of 


BIBLE STUDY: 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 








New System of 
TEACHER TRAINING, 


NOW NUMBERS 
7,500 MEMBERS. 


Tline fur reeciving new members extended to January 15, 1886. For info ti dd 
The Bev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Sec’y of S. S. Work, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“ A Model Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is r- te in just such 
su; tions as the Sunday-school v r needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in g¢ ‘mon sense— 
a@ most valuable acquisition in tea e young.” 


From The Braminer and Chronicle, Ne wrk. 

“We hardly know of a volume whi aso pleasant! 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he beeame such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
whieh he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

ssing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one tha) will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
© 9.00mi ¢ statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .. .. Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 


it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
” 





«A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how*he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were ©: and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mball, 
affording a vaiuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an exahigte Sf are Bese S0ees and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, if some means could bedevised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen yor ys 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being ee 
pecially happy and favorable to all good,” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presen in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Ttis notaspeculative uisition on whata Sunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, su t actually was, 
It is written ina a. warm style, and is rich in 
every with vi suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening , Boston. 
“The volume might with great be made a 
by ali 3 school Tehchiere tad 


Ly 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Guide 
Is a work of nearly 200 
rages, colored plates, 1,000 
Tiustrations, with descriptions of the best 
Flowers and Vegetabies, prices of DS 
and Plants, and how to get and grow 
them. Printed in English and German, Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS, 


- JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


$* BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, #. 
i F. L. MOGRE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Yend for Catalogue of the NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
SS ELdcUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 1200 Chestnutst., 

_/ Phila, The Leading School of Business Sciences. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 
VWERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar, Address E. TOURGEE, Boston. 











STUDY. me gg ee Business 
Forms, Penmanship, oO hand, etc, 
thoroughly taught by mail. Low rates. 
Pamphlet free. J.C. Bryant, ident, Buffalo. N.Y. 


West Chestnut Street institute, 2,,ome 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year ins 
Sept. at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUs. 


Bishopthorpe A,2or"dingseneo! for Girls. Beth- 


lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


‘SHORTHAND WRITING. The best paying 
\ and- most interesting Home Study for winter 
———— Lessons by mail a perfect success. Great 
demand for both young men and women as Short- 
hand Clerks, etc. Situations procured for students when 
compen, Send for circular. J. W. ROBERTS, 
240 ke Street, Elmira, New York. 


STAMMERING CURED. 


“Mr. Johnston is a perfectly reliable and conscien- 
tious man, who will not promise anything without a 
fair prospectof being able to accomplish it. He made 
a perfect cure of my coachman in two weeks; the case 
was one of the worst I ever saw.’”’—-JOHN M. ADLER, 
M.D., 1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Institute, N. 














ATIONAL TEM 

and Teetotaler’s Year-Book for 1886, 

72pages. Willustrations. Statistics of Intemperance, 

Stories, Anecdotes, Shadow Pictures, and full of im- 
pormns tons rance information. Price, only 10 cents. 

talogue of 1,400 publications of the National Tem- 
perance pasar sent free. Address, 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing nt. 

58 Reade Street, New York. 
bY be~—- SUST PUBLISHED. —Sir Henry Den- 
A nis’s beautiful new arrangement of “ The Lord 
is My Shepherd.” Not heard since Boston Jubilee. 
Sent, postpaid, with list of cheap, but choice, music, 
for 25c. . D. SWISHER, 123 South Tenth St., Phila. 


The QU ARTET comprising ‘‘ Songs of Redeeming 

Love" and three other hymn-books 
by the same authors, one vol., music, & cents ; hymns, 
only #20 per 100. J.J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
END TO J2UN W. PRITCHARD, 252 
Broadway. %. Y., and get a handsome journal free. 
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LAKEVIEW, near Pake Kingsley, 


‘onance éaove, F LORIDA 


Sa Send 2-cent stamp for Maps, etc., to the 


TROPICAL LAND COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 158. Jacksonville, Flerida. 
Refer to { Ex-Gov. Geo. F Drew, Jacksonville, Fla. 

i Rev. C. C. McLean, St. Augustine, Fla. 





CANDY roftBcanPctaeets. 


Our large experience in furnishing Sunday-schools 
during the past twenty years, coupled with our exten- 
sive facilities, enables us to offer for the Holiday Sea- 
son the finest assortment of mixtures for the money 
in the market, and we warrant all strictly pure. Our 
selection of beaut‘ful picture-boxes, 1.3¢,and 44 pound 
sizes, cannot be eq led. Call and examine, or send 


for price-list. cROFT ALLEN, 
1226 Market St., Philad’a, Pa. 
FOR DOBBINS’ 
Ask Your Grocer getvermic soar. 
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“PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. prem vg weekly 
at the following rates, which include 
‘om | to 4 copies, one dunt doundendigrepetgpecdiqgaell 

5 to 9 copies... 

“ 10 to 19 copies... < ae 
“ 20 copies or over. oo C* 














Three or six months at the roportionate ra’ 
To the person formi Si orig grade, at these 
regular rates, one nal copy free. 


The pages fet 0 ub will be sent either to the indt- 
vidual the members, or ina to 
one , according to the rence Of subscrib- 


to unife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 


additional subscript ayire at the same time 
with the club as or , each subscriber 
pay ying ng pro rata for a tins that he is to receive the 
"The pease s ay a club, whetnes goingina —r eto 
sent separate - by: to the mem the 

club. will be be Giscontinned at the expiration of th the sub- 
scription. 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 


which {t has been sent. All addresses should {uclude 


county and state. 
If as club subscription is renewed by some other pee 
ook than the one “bline r~4 the fs tag tous subscription, 
isher that 


eee by #tatin, 
= the ub A 


kes the place of the one 
rasbh tase A, pe 





FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
which, on account of having but 

Catmct form large clubs, have the bene- 

fit rate. when 


ied pies 
1 the tia is not less than the full aes of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to Join the club, in order to 
the required number. Any am umber Ty in é: 
of the required number, may be 
same rate, Thachers belongin same household 
may be counted as ONE in inich as oo 
n teachers in a For f 
seeve are seven teachers in a school two, of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription n not be for more n four 
= in order to secure the low rate. 
An extra yA cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the sinaller schools.” 
pies of any one issue of the r,toenable 
oil the tecken of a school to examine it. will be sent 
ines K ~- SS Sepretien. 
orough examination of the paper is de- 
nied nm can be had through pocerving specimen 
esiagie issue, the publisher will send (in a 


ress) any number of copies 
a: 








each 
“four “weeks only, at the rate of ei ght cents 
by ahs copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
Pighty'< Conte r four weeks. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
Londen, E. E.C.w wilt send « The Amirtonn Sunday Banoo! 
rior te ten, ‘sin ia The r will be 
Bria ngs a prepaid.” The oy = twopence. 
x OHS D. . WATTLES, Pablisher, 
— Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
Is offered Miiesee monthe trial subscription to the Art 
In n illustrated art for ightiy, 30 to 0 
Working outline desigristn every — 
,and THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES A 
Ag wiltinelude Three beautiful Cote Col- 
isite Fan Design of Phang 
for milk (size Dx ite “ ), Buds, Leaves, and Stems, 
k PE also can be aiepeall toe Dee RESS 
Fron’ ALL BANNER, & love 


suggestion for 

Valentine or Hand Screen Pacn ng Cupids, | 

of ane ae } 
n 


nd the handsomest flower stud 
Rosma (extra large size, 20}4x1444 in.) ever issued. 
Adition there will be six lar é SUD iements of designs 
an black and white (full >, r painting and embrold- 
ery, besides over 100 pa; f designs and text, givin, 
struction in A Tstic OUSE-FUH = 
T ERY, and all 
oF practical hints in the 
One hes, bpd 
’ page 
e tiav it) and 
‘ents, 


months, $1.65. 
Study (Marine 


TITS St eont ” Tewent 
WILLIAM WHI OCK, 37 a a West 22a St, N.Y, 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


is the time te 
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readers. If 
never seen it, 
our address 
limail you a 
copy 


Canvassers wanted, 


Newsdealers sell it. 


hy mete de ig Sg cts. 
fis Co., 36 Bromfield St., Bos 


RULING LIGHTS CALENDAR, 33 


‘The most beautiful calendar made, and 


BEACON LIGHTS FOR GOD'S MARINERS, 


For sale by all be beoksaljors or oeut, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.50 eac 
A. L. CASSINO, pasta, Mass. 
0 7 DESYGNS for Stinday- 


school. Various 









One year, $1. 
Russell 
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Start the New 
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's Companio 


Year 


for a Subscription 





Two Millions of Readers Every Week. 





pose is to interest while it amuses ; 


price, $1.75. Specimen copies fre>. 








The Companion aims to be a favorite in every family — looked 
for eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by the older. 
to be judicious, practical, 
have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 
Mention this Paper. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Its pur- 
sensible, and to 
Subscription 

















Floral Gem Series. 


These books are printed upon finest paper, 
the colored pictures in 12 colors, while the rest 
of the book is in 3 colors from original designs. 
They all have elegant covers in 10 colors and 
| eo and are most tastefully bound. 30 cents 
each. 


HIS ABIDING PRESENCE. 


By a P. Strong. A new arrangement of 
texts and symbols in elegant colors, with selec- 
tions | to the texts. Just the gift for a 
Christian friend. 


WALKS WITH JESUS. 


_By Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. A series of six 
views in the Holy Land, with flowers from the 
same. With iment charming selections from the 
best authors in poetry. A most beautiful gift 
for teacher or scholar. 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR.’ 


Pen M. A. Lathbu A series of most lovely 

heads by this popular a, —— texts and 

poetical selections for children. A book that 

cannot fail to make friends among the little 
people. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield st. 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St, Philadelphia ; 93 
State St., Rochester: 153 Wabash Av., Chiicaco. 
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Golden Texts. M 
min. et ae tiredster will Ins 
in. thick. 
- “A Verve of convenience.” 


Dr. J J. HH. ho Vinee tn every way admirable.” 
Dr. P. 8. H —* What everybody wanted.” 
bike iar ace 
| scholars. Ww “* A capital thi f 


Cc. R. me We It cannot fail tobe ful.” 
American Pub. Soc’y of Hebrew, Morgan Park, Hil. 


The Seven Account System 
BOOK-KEEPING JOURNAL. 
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2 N.C St., 
inason dtefper!! 
‘The Cheapest and Best ofthe Sanday School 
Helps.” « A Marvel of Condensed Informa- 
tion.” Undénominbtional, eae 

for Sample Copy 
H. $. HOF N, 1108 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Or, WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., York. 











atic shapes, with aren 
wee oad hom Be Y ture on eac 
Ww. CES 


mz Ct hestnut } St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND 
WHAT 


fts. Weents; 
ene FUNK EWAGNalee, 10 Pee he N.Y. 


SYMBOL GIFTSSs 3,228 


HB Angell, $54 Fourth oe oy Rape a 


combination for printing Sunday -school 
songson muslin or canvas,neatand rapid oe 
circular to Novelty Stamp Works, Westtie 


eg ages Wy Ep 
F. MOORE 15 8, 8th Street, 
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elphia, Pa, 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC BOOKS! 


Christmas Cantatas for rail 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. (25 ce ~~ id doz.) 
Easy and prety Every school shoul sive i 


Message of Christmas. (30 r 
doz.) Easy. For children, with assistance me tenae 


Sweet Picture Song Books. 


Gems for Little Singers. (30 a Bs — doz.) 
Fresh Flowers. (2 cts. $2.40 per d 


Four Splendid and very — Collections. 


American Ballad Collection............... 50 cts. 
American Dance Music Collection. 30 ets. 
American Piano = Collection..50 cts. 
American Song and Chorus Coll.......50cts. 

Notice that these are la books, and caanct be 
mailed, except for price and postage, or 65 cents. All 
other books mentioned are mailed, post free, for retail 
price. 


Valuable Piano Music Collections. 














Piano Cl i 74.99 
4-Hand Treasu 2.00 
Leaves of Shamrock 1.00 





Valuable Song Collections. 
Halfdan poes “s Album of Songs.. 4 
Franz’s Al Ph 2.00 
iowa Music A 


Mietre x aneh We = Te ba: ‘Cnildren......... i. 


. ‘Also a a large sagine of Christmas Carols. Send for 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
J. E. Drrson & Co., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas Music, 1885. 


The Morning Star.—<A new service by Asa Hull. 
Price, 5 cents, postpaid ; $4.00 per hun., not postpaid. 

Hell's Christmas Annaal.—Six new pieces, 5cts.; 
36 cts. per a ec ngenod $2.00 per hun., not postpaid, 

Annuals for 1883, and 1884 will be keptin 
stock, and pms eerie puoenptl filled. Price same 
asabove. For specimen copies of the three, send 10c, 

Star of Hope.—Responsive service by Froelich, = 
also be kept in stock this year. Price, 5 cents 
postpaid ; $4.00 per hun: , not postpaid, 


Music Books. 


Jewels of Praise.—A New and Charming Book for 
Sunday-schools. Size, 192 pages. Price, 35 cents; 
$3.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per hundred. 

Gem of Gems.—A Standard Sunday-school Music 
Book. Goodas new. Price sameas“Jewelsof Praise.” 











Gospel Praise Book. _-For 1 Meetings ete. 
Smaller Edition, 2 mot wry per hun. ; by mail, 40 c. 
Complete Edition, pp. #0 00 per hun. ; by mail, 50c. 
Word Edition, bds., $12.50 per hun. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
NOW READY. 


224 pages of the choicest g ms of Sunday-school 
songs from more than 100 popular composers. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE 


Contains Music for Each Hymn. 
$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book in beautiful Cloth Covers will still be fur- 
nished at $40 per 100 Copies. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE 
Is the Best and Cheapest. 
EXAMUNE IT before you buy a new book. 


Intelligent S.S. workers who pomroctate a first-class 
book are adopting HyMNs or PRatIs 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


81 Randolph Sireet, Chicago. 


(0SPEL MELODIES fii ins. Sample copy 25. 


Specimen pages free. W. R. Smeliie, Cleveland, 0. 














The John Church Co. Nits. ‘Senator catalosne. 














J, Bis ROMEENNON, Polisher of 5 5 Records 5 Lib Numbers. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


“O EARTH! ART THOU NOT 
WEARY?” 


{From Julia C. R. Dorr’s Afternoon Songs. ] 





O Earth! art thou not weary of thy graves? 
Dear, patient mother Earth, upon thy breast 
How are they heaped from farthest east to 

west! 

From the dim north, 

wind raves 

O’er the cold surge that chills the shore it laves 
To sunlit isles b softest seas caressed, 
Where roses bloom alway and song- -birds 


where wild the storm- 


nest, 
How thick they lie—like flecks upon the 
waves! 
There is no mountain-top so far ont high, 
No desert so remote, no vale so 
No spot by man so long uuneisied, 
But the pale moon, slow marching up the sky, 
Sees over some lone grave the shadows creep! 
O Earth! art thou not weary of thy dead ? 


THE OFFICE OF THE IMAGI- 
NATION IN EDUCATION. 


[From Morison’s Great Poets as Religious Teachers. } 


Owing to instincts which are often 
safer guides than our most elaborate 
theories, the favorite stories and songs of 

children, and the folk-lore which has 
found its way everywhere into human 
hearts and homes, are made up from tra- 
— which appeal most vividly to the 
ination, and people the world with 
idea conceptions. Such are the books 
like Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” of 
which thousands upon thousands of copies 
are demanded by each successive genera- 
tion. In accordance with these same 
instincts, and for reasons which have com- 
mended themselves to wise and thoughtful 
men for many generations, the great poets 
have been recognized as august and effec- 
tive teachers, and, at-the head of those 
who have given the most perfect examples 
of literature, have had a lonting place in 
the higher systems of education. It has 
been supposed that by studying them in 
their native tongues the young would 
become most thoroughly imbued with 
their mind and temper. Their sympathies 
would thus be refined andenlarged. Their 
higher faculties would be called into exer- 
cise. Drawn into closer companionshi 
with those great souls; and sharing their 
highest thoughts, they would naturally 
rise with them into a higher sphere of 
life, and unconsciously become endowed. 
with an intellectual, zesthetic, and moral 
dignity, refinement, and simplicity which 
would hardly be reached so effectually in 
other way. 

“Fren the beginning, and more and 
more as they advance in their education, 
at home and at school, in the books they 
study and the literature they read, our 
children should be imbued with the fact 
that there are laws higher than those of 
matter, and objects of more transcendent 
interest than any that can be dwelt with 
from a purely materialistic point of view. 
Without a recognition of these higher 
laws and agencies, the material comforts 
which science and the mechanical arts are 

viding in such boundless profusion 
Soeaten! instruments of moral and intellec- 
tual deterioration. The loftier ideals of 
life, and with them its nobler aspirations 
and ambitions, are lost. And when they 
are gone, wealth, all the more because of 
its abundance, enters as a corrupting 
influence everywhere, and taints the atmos- 
phere in which it moves. 

A liberal education is not confined to 
institutions of learning. Sometimes it is 
gained by private investigations and 
studies in moments snatched from a busy 
life ; and sometimes, almost without books, 
it is ’ gained, amid pressing circumstances, 
from the complications of business, from 
incidental intercourse with acccomplished 
men and women, aided by habits of soli- 
tary meditation. But wherever and 
however it is sought, its office, and indeed 
the great purpose of life in training and 
educating men and women, is to call out 
what is noblest and best in them; to in- 
spire them with high aims; to enlarge 
and purify their minds by familiarity with 
the grandest thoughts and lives; and es- 

ecially to exercise their highest faculties 
~ the truest and largest conceptions of 
nature, man, and God, The great poets, 
seers, prophets, who have been the van- 

ard in the progress of the race, and who, 
oe lifting men up to a higher conscious- 
ness of what they ought to be, have kept 
them moving forwar towards a higher 
ideal, must always hold the highest place 
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in every well-organized and healthful 
condition of society. 

Other branches of knowledge must not 
be undervalued. They belong to our 
daily life,-and no man can de without 
them. But the higher and broader culture 
which deals with matters of a more tran- 
scendent quality, and which lifts science 
and life itself into a purer and larger com- 
panionship, should enter into the training 
of every ¢ nild, and go with him from the 
nursery to the kingdom of heaven. The 
infant mind is open to the holiest impres- 

sions, and the more advanced the stage of 
intellectual progress he has reached, the 
more quickening and ne are the 
conceptions which he may find opening 
before him as he follows the guidance of 
the » Bre vat A se of humanity. 
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Finest the of Bells, 
Cumes anp Pears for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send for Price and Ca Gatalogte A Address 


Baldincre, Ma. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


satey fay-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Liberal de discount. Send for illustrated 
list.. C A. HART &CO., 133 N. 3d St., Philadelp: gf 


saad AND LODGE FURNITURE. 
Send for Catalogue. S. C. Small 
«& Co., Manufacturers. 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 

Manufactured by B.C.SWAN 
Church Furniture 2(?S"Secona St. Philadelphia 


M4823 HAMLIN 0 nd Pia 
ICAGO 


Co., BOSTON, NEW YO! ae 
Send for Catalogue. A. J.Weide- 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Fotvis< BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Designs. BEST Adjusted. 


Mention this paper. 










































Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
: per eer ere b+ 3 


Net Pump. “a ns j ha Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Ses.| Best ever made. 


Srlt i PHILA, "sion? N.Y 


and nee mention this 


Laeuaet 





Library. > Recl 
and ieee rata Com 
Cea G Pri 
LUBURG MFG Ss (35'N. bth ht, PR 


ELECTRi® SUPPLIES. 


E Ahad Ape a de the te of Electrical § a Com- 
e 











ple te set of egraph Apparatus for students, $3.75. 
{anual of Telegraphy , containing full instructions for 
learning the art of telegraphy, also 200 pe eeses ties 
tions of latest and best ‘Te slegraph and Electrical A ppa- 
ratus, with prices, sent on receipt of Bece nts iystam 

¥llustrated circular of students’ and amateurs’ Tele- 
graph Agpereems sent upon application. Mention this 
paper. S. GREELEY eGo. 5&7 Dey St., New ew York. 





- GAS MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO,, 


47 and 49 North Seconda St., Philadelphia, 
**Gasoiine for any make maehine.” 
_ Sous for Circulars and Pricelist. 


SEND FOR “CIRCUL AR OF I. 


L, AW? N MO 
Gua pnonw @ eee he MOWERS 


5 Co, Newburgh, N.Y 


DESC IC ICICI CIE Ie SC Ce IG Ig Ie a a ao ao peor orhe 
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Capital, $750,000 







1). B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


; Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT ' 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE UN NEW YORK. } 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - $7,2 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
@P SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £0 
Adirss J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kanses, 
Or HENRY ee New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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3,800 
4,118,272 | 
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=) PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands and values. Over | 
000 loans made. © CUSTOMER has ever 
Wits J A DOLLAR of principal or interest on 
any loans made here. Interest collected and sent to 
you, , Sree the i h year. T Bt se loans gre My ot safe, 
and pay — y three am knewn 
times much “UL s. B ONDS. and recem- 
mended ' by leading business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been maki 
these investments for TEN YEARS PAST. 
aa” REFERENCES, = 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford 
M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL.D., Presideat Ratgers Col- 
iege, New Brunswick k,N.J 
WM. J MI ILNE, President Geneseo Normal 
Pichool, caus N. ¥. 
Hon, BM. TOPLIFF, Mancheste 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City Minn 
DR. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
ty National os a Paul, Minn. 


e Congregationa Boston, NV. ¥Y. Odserver,and hun- 
by A of others in ail arts of the United States. 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, references, letters givin 
mony ofold customers, and a New Map ef Dakota 
sent free on application. Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


THE 


REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 
321 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Purchases, sells, and rents REAL ESTATE, collects 
income,and gives ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 

Issues Policies of Title Insurance, also Special Insur- 
ance against Decedent’s Debts, Mechanics’ Liens, 
Judgments, Old Ground-rents, Mortgages, etc. 

Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Committee, Guardian, 
Executor, Administrator, and Agent for registration 
of stocks and loans. Executes TRUSTS of every de- 
scription. Authorized to act as surety for trustees, etc. 

FRANK K. HITrs.e, President. 
LOUIS B. HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor, 


DIRECTORS : 
George Philler, 
Henry C. Gibson, John F. Betz, 


William M. Singerly. 
Lemuel Coffin, | 
Beauveau Borie, 

John Wanamaker, 


TRAEES% 


to 8 percent poml-aansal eee 
a t of ted tfee 
cha in Min- 
an or im prov Iowa, 


| a ota, werth oars reopen 


PBonmaes iter te 


AGh ae 


Per cent. Conservativ : Re estments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans i innesota and 
kota. Or 7 per cent. with pring and interest 
furan ae: at option of mo: Foxtel 
hed fiv = ypese. Paid-up cash capital, ),000. 
Over $600,000 loaned without asingle loss. nds 
and warrants forsale, Send for circ yy 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COM 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, I Dakota. 
References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, Ut S. A., Wash- 
ington, = C3 Joma 2. i Clark, Manchester, N. H.; 


Edward T. Steel, 
Charles W. Henry, 
Thomas Dolan, 


Frank K. Hipple, | 









Trust Sav Cor N. = 3 
a a First ‘Bink of Montpelier nwt 3 
M. Blackburn, D. G SWendeahall, 


Grand Fe Forks. 


MiStwid 


¥ M. Perks, 


‘CAPITAL uae su 





Sout OPT oie | tne Pe 
RTGAGE CO. 


RTGAGE CO. 
‘ede. 
Absolute 


Ist 

seein NY ee jute 
ex losses. 

‘Repl Bank ind ‘Gig: Naot Nat'l Bank Lawrence Kens 
Send tox poe 

information. Branch Offices iN. City, 

b Albany Phila. N.¥.Offlee, 137 Bway tsteHline Bom, Agte 








A MARVEL in Life | t 
"Dix "es $3.00 security tocach $1.00 ability. 
~ opll! ’ py BO per cont. saved in cost, 
ww m,! Ui $5,000 “a 
4e Costs S65 
5,000 membe: £ gy 
$10,000,000 pares a Op 
For agenciea or tm formation, address ieee 


Cl 
L, G,. FOUSE, President. ~~ Noy 


experience and testi- | 


Pres. Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


| Ae AL COST. 


The outlay on $10,000 insurance in the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20 year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be exactly three dollars and 
twenty cents, more than the then endorsed cash value. 
An ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will 
| be made, which will very materially increase the 

| value of the investment. 
| Office in Philadelphia, 
133 SOUTH _FOURTH STREET. __ 


ae mae VELERS "Conn. 
THE TRA pap ionn 











~ EASE AND COM MFORT 


rLINENE 


ENGL Ate BLE 
rat CUFFS. 


m MEN AND Boys. 
Ladies the Cuffs. 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murille, stand-up. 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
| éshed on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 
| TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 








or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for STIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLIER CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





nes Seana 


eo weDAL, FAR eT 


Breast Coca 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cecoa, from which the nol 
Ot! has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 















W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


WLables. 


2 siek Reverie Reap 
and 





rea 
ro 


orMoss oun nose 
Gold Band 
Decorated Pine ict Bete 


mt ae, 
NCLO-SWISS 
Vas CONDENSED IVI MILK 
Viscisaeleah oui and Aosssemcd for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 




















E Prize Medal awarded at the Centennial 
World’s Ex ition, as well as that of New 
Orieans, for HO PATHIC MEDICE NES, 


0) 
by BOERICKE AND TA 


was received ‘dD 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID ‘BEEF 


______ A Food fi for Brain, Bone, Nerve, Muscle. 


FOHENOL SODIQUE. Invaluable rem 
P'Animatana Poultrs Discases. Hance beat 
. FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbor's Cod-Liver Oil ond Lime. 


HOP Oil and I 


Yarrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug- drug- 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by the clergy. 
pee nog AATALYSINE WATER for Kheumatiom and Kid- 
Gettysburg Spring (o., Gettveburg and Philad’s. 




















WASH SILKS. 


By a new process recently discovered, we 


DYE FAST COLORS 


| for embroidering linen and wash goods, so as to stand 
| a boiling test without the color being destroyed. No 
| other line of silk, either foreign or domestic, can stand 
| this test. It being a new discovery, only a ‘few stores 
| have it, therefore ladies who wish to try the goods may 
| send us tal note or stamps, and we will see the 
} or aS; or. The skeins are Rate peeetle 
with our name, and WA NTED T¢ 
Re ry THE PBRAINERD 
BMSTRO CoO., 621 





et ladel ee 9 
Norice.—We still continue to ly Factory 
Ends at 4 cents per ounce. Not Wash Silks, Dat 

regular Lo sa 





cVURY 


SPOOW 


WAR FRAWTED 





EUREKA SILK CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘(NO_,. MORE ROUND _SHOULDERS! 
KNICKER 


SHOULDER go 








lable Shoulder Bold 
atta 
Address Knickerbock- 
Easton, Penna. N. A. JOHNSON, Prop’r. 


‘Send 
LADIES Sees 
. HS Tall-size eae 
Patterns. 2 Pow ie 
Taree PATTEN PUB. 00.38 W. Lich Be Raw Yenk 


Patterns. Cataloguefree, 

E. 8. Prost &Co .22Tre- 

| mont Row, Boston, Mass. 

ERRIS’ “GoopD SENSE” Corset Waists 
fit perfectly. Sold by first-class retail stores 


ihe “ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best intheworld, 
Willcox &Gibbs,S.M. Co. , 658 Broadway, New York 








Bo: 
Girls. Gosees os and op d only 
by y Draseis 
Chest ne $1 per reat peta 


» my, co. around 





























YOU CAN DYEAny coco COLOR 


Diamend tor 4 They neve: 
ti Mt 2 fast colors. Wren, sor 2 e hes SPcctorbaeeee . 

Send Soe oa colored samples and Dve book. Gold, 
Silver yeoeerrend, ts forany use—on! tot 


Wells"t nicl af or we send 


oe 





THE TRUST CO., 


611 and TON Chestnut Street. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


308 and 310 Walnut b Street, Philadelphia 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, sXiautepoizs Satan 

















Awarded 
by Mason & Hamlin Organ and 


crue Conte. Bt uth a mAPESIS 











WORCESTER’S. 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto 
and School Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, Rules for Spelling, 
and Numerous Tables. 


Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will ke mailed postage paid,and Free of charge. 


Buy a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
SeAP where this order is presented (you have 
to use soap every week, and this soap improves 
by age, and is — of om). Take off all A | 
opes, m up like a new: 
mail them foun (Pos ont shen thue was 
only three cents.) After addressing the pack- 
to us, write across the left-hand corner of i 
urn to,” etc., addin ‘oe name @: 
ob oy On receipt A the wrappers, we will 
mail to you d, and tree of all ex = 
to you, one ‘of these edieedaten, We 
any Bank or Grocer in the United Sentns as te 
our responsibility. 


=| CRACIN & CO., 


=<- $119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully ome 

| and indorsed by thousands of yy You 
ana ACB t to have it on sal . Ask him for it. 
. S$. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


To oe ONE. 











“TIMKEN, SPRING YEUGES. 








sesiegs Seniors ——_ " 
The long renee ore at hand. 
uy the House 
It runs easy, 
cuts fast, and is a pleasure to use. 
Decorate your walls with beauti- 
ful brackets, or sell the work and 
make money. Send 6 cents for 36- 
page illustrated catalogue, giving 
ll description of scroll saws, 
over 300 miniature 
scroll cow ine: etc. J 
POMEROY, Division 8, 21623 
iwi St., HARTFORD, Conn. 


SEEDS? - ~~ a see Shins. She ee ae 
jants,Bu an uisites,at Prices 
Catalocucs Bree. HENRY A; PREER.714 Chestnut St.Phite 


BAUGH'S PHOSPHATE GUIDE etn: T 
application, BAUGH & SONS, Ee eny eareenge 
AL MARBLE AND 


GRANITE WORKS. 
J WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
! sample, Indiana Paint t & Roofing Co., New York, 

































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES. 


[December 26, 1885. 
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Zz. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
300) pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 


— The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pape is eepineotiy qualified for the writing 


Tie is not a mere theorist who sits in 
are far removed from the actual work of a 
his : een the nae o Vey he has all 
is * ver Sunday-schoo 
gin ‘huich ——— ‘ad sc! What 
ae has to sa: f herefore, on Fane aly is what he has 
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Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, O, Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is belieyed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 


SP Mee Te I Noon vidi h~ cosh. .chipcbenosr olbdiines eovorclds cdocclo Licteoeenie ak $1.50 a dozen. 


3.00 a dozen. 
It calls for fuller information regarding 


FTE RETROe CHEERED ER SOs RE OO EEE EEE EH HEED OEEEEEEES HEHE EH HERE EE ED SHOE Ee 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. 
the scholar. 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them wnsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK 


services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge | 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- | 
school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded. 

Price of size for 32 classes, or less 
SOUP Ur CUP I a i dd ceases. cavdceecgad 


Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We Gibran Paria 


lustrating Lesson.of January 3, 1886, Josiah and the Book of the Law, 


1S A PICTURE OF SHAPHAN READING THE BOOK OF THE LAW BEFORE JOSIAH. 
did Size, 26238. Printed in Colors. 
Lesson of the International 8. S. Lesso’ illustrated. 
No Sunday-school can do without them. si aes 


Price, with school rintendent, $5.00 . . 
Subscription “ “ Sunday- “ Supe myen ae ne" ere prepaid 


Groidinsd SBroqddCo. Sraddune RS. 
Invaluable,to Every Lady.! 


The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work. A xew poox, plain directions for Art{stio 
, Lace We Work, ir Wort and allies of fone 
on fine tinted » has a hundsome 
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Sie SO” ti2 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 





condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 





By Epwarp Grssoxn, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. Mixisbad ¢ ¥ y 


A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 





The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 
Europe offers no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE,” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 
comprehends. 
Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA, 


Scape. SANS. TOOL CHESTS, SHATES, TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
BLUE oo 








cLuB ACME ICE & ROLLER 
ICE AND ROLLER EAE: | In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
oe oe Rae op Roller Skates, 60 cts. to $5.50 cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for catalogue, 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 & 1025 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. The use of the book will give | 


Make Somebody Happy, 


Time is getting short for thinking about, 
looking at, and choosing Christmas gifts; and 
time will not wait. 

Here is an item to help your thought : 








‘ASatin-lined Overcoat at $22.50, 


The material is a fur beaver of good quality ; 
| made with especial care to workmanship and 
trimmings; colors, two blacks (one with the 





s | tufty, and the other ridged—the difference made 
This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 


in the shearing of the cloth), blue, brown, 
brown mixed, and Oxford or gray mixed; a 
coat for wearing and keeping comfortable in on 
| the hardest winter days; of unquestionable 
propriety for a Christmas present. 

Oak Hall stock abounds—above that price 
and below in Overcoats; and in Suits, it isa 
| matter of how mueh money you want to spend. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
8. E. Cor. SIXTH and.MARKET Sts, Philadelphia. 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


ASTRAKAN 
FUR CLOTHS 


(50 INCHES WIDE.) 
$4.00 to $20.00 per yard. 
FOR LADIES’ JACKETS 


Exceptionally handsome qualities in paesine ont 
Persian Fur designs, of lustrous finish, in Black, 
Brown, and high colors, for Ladies’ and Children’ . 
Jackets, Coats, and Wraps, and for Trimmings. 


CLOTHS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


The Largest Stock of Cloths at Retail. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & C0, 























CLOTHS. RETAIL. 
Market & Ninth Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 
PICTURES 
Pas PH) rhe best and most 
a] | 4ACCEPTABLE 
| CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


(oe We have all kinds of 
Fes PAINTINGS, 
27 yi ETCHINGS, 
ows ENGRAVINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ETC., 
Mirrors, Picture Frames, 


ALL THE 
ROGERS GROUPS. 
| JAS, $. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








WORK f:: peat’ be ¥ a locality selling Tuxckish 
ierns a Cry Mach Sam- 
ple free. ‘Adare Fe oe &Co., rd, Me. 





on extra terms, for —- 
nooks "Address, A.D, ated on oxtrn tone Hartford, Ct. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Histerieal Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the deubis 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 

4 of the Ancient Eastern World, ete, New edition, 

with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 

redneed from §1.75 t0 $0 cents. Postage l0c.extra 





“We ber the intense interest with which we 
read ay soe at the beginning of our ministerial 
— 2B a oy principles which Rawlinson 


lays do ana the wealth of facts which 
he oe mag retain m su rtof the divine Word 
nst curren nts. e are, therefore, glad to 
see this new een eae “of the lectures.’ *.— Presbyterian 
Journat, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“4. book of great value, and especially adapted to 
eet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 


literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 
meriable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 

mliarly qualified for his work, and he has brought 
iin wens stores of knowledge to confirm the historical 
accurac 


of po Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner. v Method ist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the publisher will F refund to 3any money that they lose the 
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will oblige the nublisher, as well as the adver- 
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